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TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘“ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to ““The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 posi aca Street, Strand, a wee. 2" 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


NIR DOUGLAS HAIG issued last Sunday a special Order 
ty) of the Day in which he said that “the conclusion of the 
fourth year of the war marks the passing of a period of crisis,” 
and that “ we can now with added confidence look forward to the 
future.” The enemy had used his temporary superiority in numbers 
to obtain a decision and had failed. The American troops had 
already restored the balance. Sir Douglas Haig’s statement deserves 
attention. The great victory won by Marshal Foch has wrested the 
initiative from the enemy. The question now is not what the enemy 
will do, but what the Allied Commander-in-Chief will do. The enemy 
has admitted as much by retreating not only on the Champagne 
front but also on the Amiens front, both near Montdidier'and near 
Albert. As we write on Thursday there comes news of a great 
Allied offensive in this very sector on a wide front east and south- 
east of Amiens. Sir Douglas Haig himself, in commend of our 
Fourth Army and the French First Army, is directing the attack. 











Whether or not the enemy meant to paula a stand south of the 
Vesle, Marshal Foch left him no option, A dashing attack by French 
and British troops on Thursday week drove the Germans off the 
Grand Rozoy Ridge, north-east of Oulchy-le-Chateau, which was 
the western buttress of the line that they might conceivably have 
held, The immediate results of this victory were the evacuation of 
Soissons, outflanked from the south, and the hasty retirement of 
the enemy along the whole front south of the Vesle. Last Saturday 
the Allies, with the Americans in the centre, advanced on a thirty- 
mile front and reached the Aisne and the Vesle. The Americans, 
who, in General Mangin’s phrase, “ went to the battle as toa feast,” 
took Fismes by storm Jast Sunday. Up to that day they had cap- 
tured eight thousand four hundred prisoners and one hundred 
and thirty-three guns. The Allies in the last fortnight of July took 
thirty-three thousand four hundred prisoners, including six hundred 
and seventy-four officers. The German losses must have been at 


least five times that number. 


The Allies sent patrols across the Vesle last Sunday at various 
points, but met with increasingly stubborn resistance during the 
next two days, especially to the west of Reims. The narrow triangle 
between the Vesle and the Aisne east of Soissons is, however, 
an impossible position for an army on the defensive, and the enemy 
will doubtless recross the Aisne as soon as he can. His rearguards 
are delaying our advance so that the heavy guns and stores may be 
removed beyond our reach. On Wednesday French and American 
forces established themselves north of the Vesle, west of Fismes. 
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On the pre front the Germans on Saturday last withdrew from 
the positions west of the Ancre which they had held since March. 
They had failed to hold the ridge west of Albert, and had remained 
in the swampy valley under our incessant shell-fire. They evacuated 
Albert itself, but the ruins are too exposed and too full of gas to be 
reoccupied by us. Further south, be yond the Somme, the Germans 
last Sunday effected a similar retirement from the west of the 
Ancre, on the twelve-mile stretch north of Montdidier. Between the 
Ancre and the Somme, however, the enemy on Tuesday used a 
division from his dwindling reserves in a strong local attack on the 
positions taken by the Australians last week. He recovered part 
of the ground, but was deprived of it by an English counter-attack 
on Wednesday. 

General Foch has been made a Marshal as a reward for his brilliant 
skill, and his Chief of Staff, General Pétain, has received the high 
honour of the Military Medal. It will be remembered that the 
title of Marshal was revived to honour General Joffve after the 
first victory of the Marne when it had been long in abeyance. Now 
that the universal trust in the generalship of Marshal Foch has 
been more than justified. there is something like a scramble in 
the Press to claim credit for the appointment of a Generalissimo. 
“We owe the Generalissimo above all to Mr. Lloyd George,” 
says the Observer. ‘* He did more than any one else to bring about 
a unified command, and jt was resisted to the last by his bitterest 
critics.’ But really a distinction ought to be drawn-—for the 
facts require it—between the unification of strategy and the 
appointment of a Generalissimo. 

Mr. Lloyd George professed to stand for unification, and he tried to 
bring it about through the Versailles Conference, about which to-day 
we hear very little. As regards ‘the appointment of a Generalissimo, 
he was no doubt discouraged by the experience of the French and 
British Armies when General Nivelle was in effect Generalissimo 
and suffered a reverse in the spring of 1917. At that time Sir 
Douglas Haig’s plan of campaign was postponed in order that 
the British Army might be put under the orders of General Nivelle. 
At all events, on November 17th of last year, little more than four 
months before General Foch became Generalissimo, Mr. Lloyd 
George declared in the House of Commons that in his opinion the 
appointment of a Generalisstmo would cause friction all round, 
and that system would not work. Since then Mr. Lloyd George 
has said that Marshal Foch is not strictly a Generalissimo, and that 
the title is misleading. 


For our part, we have never deslitel and we have often said, 
that Marshal Foch was the one man that all Armies could trust 
if there was to be a Generalissimo. We could not disguise, however, 
and we do not now wish to disguise, an apprehension that grave 
troubles might in certain circumstarices follow the appointment 
of a Generalissimo. When our armies are in the full flood of success 
there can be no doubts or quéstionings. But if events turned 
against us, and the British nation felt that all control had departed 
out of its own hands, and that the lives of our soldiers were being 
disposed of by the Executive of another Power, the disquiet might 
be very awkward to deal with. Let us not forget this. Mr. Lloyd 
George himeelf stated the risks extremely well. As things are, 
and we hope it may never be otherwise, the Allies can heartily 
congratulate one another on the success of the experjment. 
Englishmen are all delighted that Marshal Foch should so rapidly 
have won his well- deserved honour. 





On the fourth anniversary of the war Mr. Lloyd George published 
a message to the Empire, the motto of which was “ Hold Fast !” 
He pointed out that to stop short of victory would be to compromise 
the future of mankind. Only by victory could we ensure a world 
set free from war. The manner, the language, and the spirit of 
the message were alike excellent. No better or more opportune 
message could possibly have been framed. If the Prime Minister 
holds fast to his own words, the nation will be as pleased with the 
result as they were with the message itself. We learn from the 
Evening Standard that telegrams of congratulation have poured 
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in upon the Prime Minister. 
as follows :— 

“Your message read to audience by Sheriff Macaulay Smith 

received with tremendous enthusiasm. You are to hold fast, as 
they are holding to you.x—OswaLp Barciay, Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh.” 
That rather expresses our feelings. The Government have made 
many pledges and not kept them. If this message is regarded 
as a pledge, and a very solemn and important one it is, it must be 
kept fully in the letter and the spirit. 


One of these telegrams was worded 


The Prime Minister on Wednesday gave the House of Commons an 
encouraging account of the situation. The Navy had been quadrupled 
in tonnage since the war and, with the Merchant Service, employed 
a million and a half of men. It had destroyed at least one hundred 
and fifty enemy submarines, half of which were sunk in the past 
Great Britain alone had raised 6,250,000 men for the Army 
and Navy, including her Regular Forces. The Dominions had sent 
1,000,000 men and India 1,250,000 men. Reviewing the battle, 
he said that the initial reverse of March 21st had been nullified by 
the appointment of Marshal Foch to the strategic command, and 
by the rapid arrival of British and American reinforcements. In a 
fortnight we sent 268,000 men to France ; in a month we had sent 
355,000 men, and guns to replace the lost batteries. By tho 
sacrifice of our oversea trade to the extent of 200,000 tons a month, 
we had helped to transport the American troops. In July 188,000 
out of 305,000 Americans came in British ships. 


year. 


It was too early, Mr. Lloyd George declared, to say that the 
German effort was exhausted, but their chance of March 2!st would 
not come to them again. The American Army alone would increase 
until it was almost as large as the whole German Army. Russia 
had been a disappointment to the enemy. The Russians, who had 
no legitimate or democratic Government, were more and more 
seeking Allied assistance to free them from oppression. The 
Bolsheviks were depending on German ex-prisoners to fight the 
Czecho-Slovaks. This was not a time, Mr. Lloyd George concluded, 
at which an honourable peace could be made. The military caste in 
Germany who made the war were still in full control, as was shown 
by the Treaties imposed on Russia and Rumania, and by the 
dismissal of Herr von Kiihlmann. He believed in a League of 
Nations, but if an undefeated Germany were admitted, “ every 
time you came to a decision the Prussian sword would clank on the 
council table.” The Prime Minister incidentally spoke of the 
“compact” binding us to support France against a ‘ wanton 
attack.” He explained afterwards that he was referring to the 
well-known letter of November, 1912, from Sir Edward Grey to 
M. Cambon, and that he would describe it not as a “ compact” 
but as an “ obligation of honour.” 


Five enemy airships approached the East Anglian coast on 
Monday night. Our airmen, in co-operation with the Navy, 
promptly engaged the Zeppelins over the sea and brought three of 
them to action. One Zeppelin fell in flames; another was damaged, 
but contrived to escape. This spirited affair, which provided a 
Bank Holiday entertainment for many coast visitors, proved once 


again that the Zeppelin is no match for the latest type of acroplane | 


with a skilled pilot. The newer planes can climb as high and 
almost as fast as a Zeppelin and have twice its speed. Moreover, 
the huge gasbag is an easy mark compared with an aeroplane, or 
even with an observation balloon, though its powers of defence are 
in theory far greater. For scouting at sea the Zeppelin is useful, but 
as an offensive instrument it is obsolete. 


The ambulance transport ‘ Warilda,’ carrying six hundred seriously 
wounded men, was torpedoed and sunk in mid-Channel early last 
Saturday morning _ Over a hundred of the wounded were drowned, 
as the torpedo struck the ship near their ward. Mrs. William Long, 
Deputy Chief Controller of Queen Mary’s Auxiliary Army Corps, 
who was in charge of a detachment of women, was drowned. The 
total casualties were one hundred and twenty-three out of a ship's 
company of over eight hundred. Fortunately the vessel remained 
afloat for some time or the loss of life must have been far greater. 


The Japanese Government, in response to a request from President 
Wilson, have agreed to send “a certain number” of troops to 
Vladivostok, to co-operate with “‘a certain number” of Allied 
troops in relieving the pressure upon the Czecho-Slovak army, 
who are being opposed by forces in which German and Magyar 
ex prisoners predominate. The Japanese Government affirm their 
intention to respect the territorial integrity of Russia and to abstain 
from any interference in its internal politics. 


The American Government have announced that “a few thou- 
sand ” American troops have been sent to Vladivostok to join “a 











few thousand ” Japanese, “ with the purpose of co-operating as a 
single force in the occupation of Vladivostok, and in safeguarding, 
so far as it may, the country to the rear of the westward-moving 
Czecho-Slovaks.” Military intervention in Russia must, in the 
President's opinion, be limited to measures designed to help the 
Czecho-Slovaks, and “ to steady any efforts at self-government or 
self-defence in which the Russians themselves may be willing to 
accept assistance, whether from Vladivostok or from Murmansk and 
Archangel "~-where an Allied force landed on Friday week. America’s 
sole object is to help the Russian people “ to regain control of their 
own affairs, their own territory, and their own destiny.” The Pregi. 
dent proposes to send to Siberia a Commission of merchants, 
agricultural experts, labour advisers, and Red Cross and Y.M.C.A. 
representatives, to ‘‘ relieve the immediate necessities of the people.” 
It is an admirable and thoroughly practical scheme, for Russia 
needs economic as well as military assistance. 





This decision of President Wilson to intervene in Russia is a 
cause of sore perplexity to those British newspapers which have 
continually misrepresented the nature of his idealism. They have 
assumed, absolutely without warrant, that President Wilson js 
prepared to establish a League of Nations as an alternative to 
victory. They have also assumed that he could not possibly 
sanction intervention in Russia. It is not to be wondered at that 
they display bewilderment when they discover that their assump. 
tions about the United States and Russia were entirely false. The 
truth, we imagine, is that President Wilson understands perfectly 
well that intervention offers easy openings for hostile or insincere 
criticism. The Germans will say that Russia is being “invaded.” 


But President Wilson is first and last a statesman, and he knows 
that the task of statesmanship frequently resolves itself into choosing 
between evils. No one can pretend that it is an ideal course to 
form rallying-points in Russia when there is no properly constituted 
Government in Russia to say: “ We accept your offer.” But 
President Wilson, with true statesmanship, takes the only course 
in most difficuit circumstances which promises to serve the supreme 
purpose of saving the liberties of the world. He prefers the large 
view to the small view. That is what statesmanship is for. Per- 
sonally, we hope that the Allied intervention will develop into a 
considerable military movement to save Russia from Germany. 
Now that the principle of intervention has been admitted, the 
stronger the Allied force engaged the better. But there must be no 
“ side-shows ”’ to deflect our strength from the Western Front. In 
brief, the fighting-power must come from Japan. 








Mr. Lloyd George on Thursday week received a deputation of 
the National Union of Manufacturers. He declared that the essential! 
industries must never be “let down,” and that a real partnership 
between our Dominions, our Allies, and ourselves must continue 
after the war Mr. Bonar Law described this acknowledgment 
of the principle of Imperial Preference as “an immense move 
forward.” We have written on the subject elsewhere. 


The Lotteries (War Charities) Bill was rejected on second 
reading in the House of Commons on Tuesday by 81 votes to 
77. The Home Secretary and Mr. Bonar Law supported 
the Bill, but left members to vote as they pleased. Sir George 
Cave urged that lotteries should be permitted during the wat 
for war charities, subject to the sanction of the police, and that 
it was very difficult and unpleasant to enforce the existing law 
strictly against every promoter of a charitable lottery. He said 
that the Red Cross pearl “necklace” might bring £2,000,000 
in a lottery, whereas, if sold by auction, it would not fetch a tenth 
as much. For the epposition, Mr, Taylor contended very forcibly 
that if Parliament once recognized the legality of gambling in 
connexion with war charities, it could not refuse to sanction lotteries 
for other purposes. We think he was right. There is no harm, of 
course, in.the little raffles conducted at bazaars under clerical 
auspices, but there is a wide difference between such trifles and 
a Red Cross lottery running into millions of money. The gambling 
mania is far too prevalent in this country. To encourage it by 
means of charity lotteries would be most unwise. 





Mr. Montagu defended his Report on Indian Reform in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. He denied that he was the originator 
of the policy, which he had inherited from Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Government pronouncement of August 20th last—which in reality 
reaffirmed the historic principle underlying our Indian adminis- 
tration—committed us, he said, to responsible government. He 
admitted that the whole success of the scheme depended upon 
getting an electorate thoroughly representative of all the peoples of 
India, and that illiteracy, caste distinctions, and communal antago- 
uisms were formidable obstacles to democratic progress in India. 
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Mr. Chamberlain, supporting Mr. Montagu, said that it would be 
“ equally foolish to refuse to advance or to move too fast.” In 
the House of Lords the same day Lord Sydenham subjected the 
Report to a most drastic criticism. Lord Curzon explained that 
the Government had not yet been able to consider the scheme 
which Mr. Montagu wishes us to accept as revealed truth. 











Gossip is hardening into conviction that there will be a General 
Election not later than the winter or the spring. If the conviction 
js well founded, we must view the prospect with considerable 
anxiety. The Government have no duty but to get on with the 
war. To open the flood-gates of party warfare—that is what a 
General Election would almost certainly mean—is to guarantee 
a great dissipation of national energy. The Times has set forth 
a programme for Mr. Lloyd George which contains as its principal 
points the complete overhauling of the Civil Services and the clearing 
out of “ passengers’’ from theGovernment. If this programme were 
adopted, we should be in for a General Election in the old manner 
of party warfare. So far as the war is concerned, there is no 
reason at all for holding a General Election. The longer it is 
postponed the better. 





The prosecution of the war could not by any flight of fancy be 
aided by a General Election, whereas an election might involve the 
Government in all kinds of pledges which would distract their 
attention or tie their hands. For instance, if Mr. Lloyd George 
secured a good majority, as we think he very likely would, he would 
probably hold himself bound to bring the Montagu Report on 
India into operation. On the other hand, he might feel himself 
excused from doing anything definite as to the application of 
Conscription to Ireland. He might be said to be released from his 
Irish pledges, whereas at present those pledges nominally stand, 
and we need not altogether abandon hope of a more fruitful policy. 
Again, if a Lloyd George programme and nothing else were placed 
before the country, the electors would be utterly bewildered. They 
would want to know if there was an alternative, and if so, what 
it was. Where is Unionism? What is Unionism to-day? If 
there is really to be a General Election, it is essential that 
the Unionist leaders should make a declaration of policy. At 
present we do not know whether they have ceased to be 
Unionists or not. 


As we have admitted on previous occasions, custom certainly 
makes it natural to hold a General Election directly a new Register 
is complete. By-elections on an old and obsolete register wear 
a farcical air. This argument no doubt deserves respect, but 
having just re-examined the text of the new Reform Act, we desire 
to bring forward a point that seems to have been generally over- 
looked. The Act lays it down that the new Register shall be brought 
into operation by Order in Council. That seems to imply that the 
Government intended that the Act was to be passed only in order 
to establish the principles of the new franchise. The Act was not 
to come into operation forthwith, but at a convenient time. If 
the Government thought the matter out carefully, they probably 
contemplated bringing the new Register into operation after 
the war, or at least when the war had been won in the field 
and a more broadly based Government was required for effecting 
a settlement. 





They employed, in fact, the same device as in dealing with Irish 
Conscription. They established the principle of Conscription for 
Ireland, but left the application of it to an indefinite date by Order 
in Council. The Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884 proceeded quite 
differently. In the Act of 1867 a definite date, January Ist, 1869, 
was fixed, and this was altered afterwards to November Ist, 
1868. In the Act of 1884 it was provided that the Act “shall 
commence and come into operation on January Ist, 1885.” To 
sum up, the text of the new Reform Act was designed to release 
us from the bonds of custom. If the Government force a General 
Election, they will do so because it is convenient to themselves, 
and not because custom, propriety, or the exigencies of the war 
require it. 

The Select Committee on Expenditure, which must by now be a 
name of fear unpleasing in an official’s ear, has turned its searchlight 
on the Ministry of Information. The Committee's sixth Report, 
issued last Saturday, shows that three distinct new Departments or 
Bureaux were engaged in war propaganda until they were absorbed 
into the new Ministry under Lord Beaverbrook in March last. 
These Departments spent a great deal of money—some of it on useless 
books and articles, and some of it on lavish entertaining—and were 
not properly controlled by the Treasury. A Member of Parliament 
had been paid £30 a month for expenses. The Assistant-Director of 





Finance and the Accounting Officer at the Ministry, which has a 
staff of four hundred and eighty-five persons, said that the expendi- 
ture for 1918-19 would be over £1,800,000, and was likely to in- 
crease. Lord Beaverbrook himself said that he hoped to reduce the 
year’s expenditure to £1,200,000, and that he had called in a char- 
tered accountant to put the Ministry’s aceounts in order. The 
original Department of Information has, we see, been blamed, 
though not by the Committee, for showing a “lack of imagination.”’ 
Surely that is the very last thing to be said of the author of 
Greenmantle and The Thirty-nine Steps ! 


The Committee’s Report and a recent article in the Westminster 
Gazette were made the basis of an attack on the Ministry of Informa- 
tion in the House of Commons on Monday. Some of the criticism 
was very wide of the mark. The suggestion that picture shows were 
inferior to books as propaganda, and were in some way degrading 
to the country, showed a really amazing ignorance of the universal 
appeal of the film. Mr. Baldwin, replying for the Government, said 
that the Committee dealt mainly with the mistakes made before 
the Ministry of Information was set up. The expenditure for the 
current year would not be extravagant, and the Treasury would, he 
hoped, exercise “ a very substantial’’ control. Germany was spending 
some seven or eight times as much on propaganda as we were. 
The work was very like the anti-submarine campaign, in that it 
must be judged by results. Mr. Baldwin defended Lord Beaver- 
brook’s choice of unpaid business men to advise him as to the best 
kind of propaganda to adopt in each country. If he had appointed 
Civil Servants, said Mr. Baldwin, he would have been told to have 
business men and not bureaucrats ; as he had appointed business 
men, it was said that he ‘“ had surrounded himself with black- 
guards.” Mr. Baldwin said that the Ministry was not going to 
conduct a soldiers’ newspaper to further the political interests of 
the Government. 





One other point in the Report of the Select Committee must be 
mentioned. Attention is drawn to the fact that the managing 
director of Reuter’s Agency by virtue of his position in the Ministry 
of Information is connected with the payment of large sums of 
money from public funds to his own business. Reuter’s Agency 
is a great business, established by its own efforts, and of course iv 
must be employed on a grand scale by the Government because no 
other agency covers quite the same ground. But we agree that 
it is unfortunate that an official of the Agency, even though he has 
resigned his position temporarily, should have been introduced into 
the Ministry. We have no means of knowing what the exact 
relation of the Government to Reuter’s Agency is, but without 
particular reference to this case we must express our opinion that 
the dealings of the Government with the Press and with Press 
Agencies need careful watching. There has been a tendency for the 
Government to manipulate the expression of opinion. This is an 
entirely new thing in British politics, and it is both odious and 
dangerous. We have often pointed to instances of it in the policy 
of the Government towards Ireland and India. Recently the 
Ministry of Information conceived the idea of publishing a 
newspaper of its own, but fortunately abandoned it. It is difficult 
to imagine anything more likely to break up the Empire than 
to convey to the Dominions the Government's opinions and policy 
in the form of news. The Dominions would soon pass from 
suspicion to open indignation or revolt, and they would be 
perfectly right. 


The trial of M. Malvy before the French Senate sitting as a High 
Court ended on Tuesday. M. Malvy, who was Minister of the In- 
terior during the first three years of the war, was acquitted on the 
charges of treason brought against him by M. Léon Daudet. The 
Senate then declared its right to raise new charges of negligence 
in administration against M. Malvy. This remarkable claim waS 
affirmed on a division by 102 votes to 78. The new charges were, in 
effect, that M. Malvy had not tried to suppress the Anarchist and 
pro-German intrigues in which such men as Duval and Bolo were 
engaged, and had hindered the efforts of the police and the mili- 
tary authorities to unveil the plots. The Senate found M. Malvy 
guilty of these charges, and sentenced him to five years’ banish- 
ment, without the loss of his civic rights. There has been no such 
trial of an ex-Minister in recent French history. General Boulanger, 
who was condemned in his absence in 1889, and M. Dérouléde, who 
was exiled by the Senate in 1900, were tried for plotting against the 
Republic. For a similar case in Great Britain we must go back to 
1806, when Lord Melville was tried and acquitted by the House of 
Lords on a charge of corruption. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 

E see no objection to an immediate adoption of the 
W policy of Imperial Preference. The changed cireum- 
stances of the world, and the changes in our own economic 
point of view, which we make no attempt to conceal or deny, 
or to cover up by any tortuous dialectic, oblige us to acquiesce 
in, and indeed to accept, as reasonable as well as inevitable, 
a scheme for controlling and diversifying the course of external 
exchange by means of Governmental action—7.e., a Tariff. 

We hold as firmly as we have always held that if your 
prime object is to increase the wealth of a nation, then the 
maximum freedom of exchange should be your goal. The 
less the interference the greater the volume of exchange, and 
the greater the volume of exchange the greater the growth of 
wealth. If, however, your object is not merely to increase 
the nation’s wealth, but first and foremost to secure its safety 
and independence from the possibility of destruction, you 
must, as far as external trade is concerned, abandon the ideal 
of Free Exchange and use a Tariff as a principal instrument 
of National Security. In short, you must see that the sound 
maxim, “ If a nation wants a thing, it must either produce it 
itself, or produce something else to exchange for that thing : 
which course it takes is determined by the economic line of 
least resistance,” is not allowed to direct your trade into 
channels which may make you dependent for your daily 


bread and the sheer necessaries of life upon the help of foreign | 


nations. If you do allow that process of discrimination under 
Free Trade, you may suddenly find yourself in time of war, 
unless you can secure immediate victory at sea and the 
maintenance of all or almost all the old sources of cereal and 
other edible supplies, on the edge of Famine. 

There is the State of Siege argument in a nutshell. We 
confess that, though we always paid intellectual respect to 
that argument as valid in the abstract, and as denying Free 
Trade an absolite triumph, we thought that complete security 
and independence could be secured ior these Islands by means 
sf an Invincible Fleet. Experience has shown that the 
command of the suriace of the sea does not necessarily give 
command of the regions below that surface, and that the 
balance of supply is so beautifully adjusted under Free Trade 
that a comparatively small shortage in cereals will put a 
non-self-supporting nation in jeopardy. And here we may 
say in parenthesis that we should always have been willing 
to give a better hearing to the State of Siege and Defence 
argument. if Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff Reformers would 
have agreed to push that side of their case. As a matter of 
fact, they always kept in front the other and unverifiable side 
of their case—v.e., that Tariff Reform would make us not 
safer but richer. It was because it would raise wages and 
dividends, increase our factories, and bring back to prosperity 
our starved industries, that we were urged to give up Free 
Trade. The Tariff was to act as a kind of high-class manure, 
end on that ground we were exhorted to adopt it. 

This fallacious argument has now been abandoned, and the 
equally fallacious plea that considerations of National Safety 
have nothing, and cen have nothing, to do with National 
Defence have now been dropped in the new light of altered 
conditions, and we see that we must not give up growing our 
daily bread because it is cheaper to make other things to 
exchange for it. We see that we must keep the key of our 
own cupboard in our own pocket, and that to allow it to repose 
in that of the Foreigner is to give up Blake's excellent maxim 
of “ seeing that Foreigaers do not fool us.” 

If we are to be self-supporting, or as nearly self-supporting 
a3 we can, we must act as follows. We must grow half our 
wheat and oats and barley, and have so large an area of 
tillage that if an emergency arises we can switch off from oats 
and barley to extra potatoes, and can live on them, even if we 
cannot make beer or whisky. ‘That and the holdiag of an 
eight months’ supply of corn in granaries and stacks will be 
cnough to carry us on to the next harvest. That will make 
us reasonably secure, but a very important and, for reasons of 
sentiment, per se most desirable Second Insurance is to be 
obtained by insisting through Tariff Differentiation that the 
chief sources of our oversea supplies of cereals shall be and 
remain in the hands of the Dominions, and so within the 
Iimpire. This means that in no circumstances will the key 
of our Home cupboard be out of Imperial Control—sometimes 
our own, sometimes that of our fellow-citizens of the Dominions. 
Here agzin we note that experience has shown us how 











immensely the task of Victualling these Islands is facilitateg 
if you are dealing with an integral part of the Empire in which 
the welfare of the Mother Country is just as ardently desired 
as it is here rather than with a neutral like, say, the 
Argentine. 

The considerations we have just assembled at once demand 
the establishment of a policy of Imperial Preference bagoq 
on the following essentials :— 

(1) We must by a Protective Tariff, by potential Bounties 

or by the freeing of arable land from all taxation, 
local or national, or by a combination of all three 
make it worth the while of the occupiers and owner, 
of the soil to keep it for the most part under the 
Plough. 
We must as far as possible see that the bulk of the 
large supplies of wheat, oats, barley, and other cereals 
which will still have to come from overseas shall be 
Imperial grown and shall be conveyed in Imperial 
Bottoms. 


(2 
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This means in practice a Tariff not so high as to be a deter- 
rent to other nations to supply us with foodstuffs, modified 
by a Preference to the Dominions sufficient to make them our 
chief oversea suppliers. But if Imperia! Preference has thus 
become an imperative policy, as we believe it has, the sooner 
its adoption is openly proclaimed the better—a reciprocal 
loosening of Tariff being obtained where practical from the 
Dominions. We should here add that though fiscal arrange- 
ments less intimate will be appropriate in the case of America, 
we should like to see a Commercial Treaty with her which 
would clearly mark the fact of our blood-brotherhood, and be a 
monument to, and proof of our gratitude for, the never-to-be- 
forgotten aid she has brought us in the present war. Before 
she became officially our Ally her generous, gallant, enter- 
prising merchants heard and heeded the call of the blood, and 
helped us and brought us the aid without which we should 
have perished, not because it paid them, but because it 
saved us. Where we were concerned there was nothing cold 
or callous in the neutrality of the Traders to whom a Charter- 
party, a Bill of lading, or “ F.O.B.” meant in New York 
exactly what it meant in the London river. In our Tariff 
we must underscore our sense of gratitude. Furthermore, 
we should, of course, be prepared to enter into the fullest 
reciprocal Commercial Treaties with our other gallant Allies, 
whose trade with us, though of a different character, will 
be more important than ever after the war. 

It remains for us, while endeavouring to make perfectly 
clear what fiseal policy the Spectator will support in the 
future—that is, so long as it is proved expedient, and there- 
fore necessary—to add something in regard to a Gencral 
Tariff. It is, we regret to say, apparent that the mass ol 
the electors will not endure taking the Income Tax below 
its present limit. But if we must impose some taxation 
on the whole population and not merely on a minority of the 
people—it will of course in any case be much more severe 
on the minority than on the majority—the only expedient 
will be a General Tariff for revenue purposes —a universal 
Imperial harbour due levied ad valorem on all articles received 
from abroad. We regret the fact, but we do not see how 
we shall be able to get a sound national balance-shect 
without recourse to this grim necessity. 

We have one more word to say in this context. We cannot 
see why the Liberal Press, or a large part of it, has shown 
itself so zealously angry at Mr. Hughes's speech in regard to 
Imperial Preference, and the considerations involved. We 
find many things said by Mr. Hughes highly disputable, but 
to try to shout him down and to ask by what right he interferes 
with our concerns seems to us the height of absurdity as well 
a3 of bad manners. Mr. Hughes as an Australian is minding 
his own business when he is minding ours. Besides, was he 
not born and bred a Londoner? Has he lost his citizenship 
by living under the British flag beside the Pacific waves ‘ 
Heaven forbid! “ Coelum, non animum, mutant, qui trans 
mare currunt,—They change the skies above them, but not 
their hearts, who roam.” Mr. Hughes may correct us, 
exhort us, and chasten us to his heart’s content. If he does 
so with all the stops in his fine organ out, we shall take it asa 
proof not of antagonism but of right goodwill. We are surely 
old enough and wise enough to take criticism in good part. 
That which we deserve we will gratefully make use of. 
That which is ill-founded we will reject, but without calling 
names or mistaking our critic’s friendliness and good intent. 
Base indeed is he who cannot endure a son’s eager desire to 
help his parents in what he thinks, often no doubt mistakenly, 
is their clear need. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S SURVEY. 
WHE Prime Minister's speech in the House of Commons 

_ on Wednesday was an admirable survey of the 
situation, full of cheering facts, and framed in the right 
spirit. If we find certain points to criticize, our criticism 
ig not intended to detract from our general sense that the 
speech as a whole was what a British Prime Minister’s 
utterance ought to be at such a moment. To begin with, 
Mr. Lloyd George displayed a just and wise feeling in placing 
in its right perspective the work of the Navy. When British 
people try to estimate the value of the Naval Service they 
always labour under the double disadvantage that the 
work of the Navy is almost entirely hidden from them, 
and that it is notoriously difficult to persuade Continental 
nations to recognize the full value of the naval function. 
This being so, the obligation upon our public men is all the 
greater never to allow the indispensable services rendered 
by the Navy to be forgotten. Without the Navy we should 
have lost the war long ago; and without the maintenance 
of our naval strength the war even now could not be won. 
Mr. Lloyd George also did extremely well not to allow any 
false affectation to prevent him from placing its full value 
upon the glorious and unparalleled effort of the whole British 
nation. Our habit of self-depreciation has long stood in 
the way of our earning just credit. Even our Allies do not 
yet know the exact extent of our effort, and every one who 
has had the opportunity of meeting in England distinguished 
visitors from Allied countries must have had the experience 
of noting their astonishment at all that has been done and 
is being dene. Such an experience affects one partly with 
gratification, but also with some remorse that we should ever 
have allowed ourselves to be misunderstood. ‘The truth is 
that we have a great deal of self-confidence in action, but when 
it comes to estimating our own efforts in words we laugh at 
ourselves as fools. It has always been so. After the great 
feats of our troops in the Crimean War- troops whe were 
indifferently organized and infamously served in all the 
departments of supply-—we allowed the impression to go 
abroad that the British Army’s part in that war had been 
that of a kind of discredited reserve. In the same way after 
the Franco-German War we dropped the French ideas which 
we had gladly borrowed from our Allies in the Crimea, and 
rushed into the oppesite extreme of humbly imitating the 
Germans, even in respect of minor matters of equipment 
that had no relevant bearing upon the essential art of war. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s words were an excellent corrective to all 
such tendencies as these. 

The Prime Minister showed insight in examining the bearing 
of the huge German offensive on the Western Front upon the 
naval disappointment of Germany. ‘The decision to try a 
gambler’s throw in France was in itself, as Mr. Lloyd George 
pointed out, an admission that the * U ’-boat campaign had 
failed. It was also an admission that Germany could not 
afford to delay any longer. She knew that if she could not 
get a decision this year she could never get it. In this con- 
nexion we recall the words of a British officer on the Western 
Front, who when he was told that Germany had launched the 
terrific offensive of March 21st exclaimed: ‘ Then Germany 
is beaten. She must know it or she would not do this.” That 
officer had yet to learn the terrible anxiety which the offensive 
would bring to us. Nevertheless his exclamation was-a precise 
appreciation of the situation. As regards the output of 
British merchant vessels, Mr. Lloyd George had the painful 
duty of confirming the fact that while the rest of the Allies are 
more than keeping pace with the destruction of merchant 
vessels by German submarines, Great Britain sees the number 
of her merchant vessels diminishing day by day. If this 
process continues without a check, the British Mercantile 
Marine will disappear. The instrument which has given to 
Great Britain all her power and wealth will have fallen from 
her hands. The whole subject demands the most careful 
thought. We do not know in what terms the Government 
may have discussed the matter with our Allies, but it seems 
to us that they would be greatly to blame if they had not tried 
to enter into such arrangements with our Allies as any trader 
would enter into in the course of his business. If we are still 
devoting most of the labour of our shipyards to building ships 
of war rather than merchant vessels, because we have much 
more experience in that kind of construction and much more 
apparatus for the purpose than any other nation, it stands to 
reason that we need not necessarily be made to suffer. To 
punish us for our merits in building ships of war is a thing, we 
are perfectly sure, that would not appeal to any of our trusted 
Allies as a reasonable proposition. 

The unsatisfactory things in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 





were the manner in which he dealt with Man-Power and 
his rather cloudy words about the possibility of peace with 
Germany. It was a flippant argument in which he pointed 
with pride to the relatively large numbers of British 
troops that were rushed over to France in April, and in 
which with mock gravity he thanked his critics in the Press 
for having said that our Army had been let down, and 
consequently deceived Germany into thinking that our 
reserves were exhausted. The fact is that the demands of 
our military leaders at the front for more drafts had not 
been met. Sir Douglas Haig in his despatches complained 
of this more than once. It is well known that on an average 
our divisions at the front had their strength reduced by a 
quarier. The crisis was met by pushing into the line men 
who had had insufficient training, and, we are sorry to say, 
by sending boys of eighteen and a half years old who had 
had only about five months’ training. As regards the 
possibilities of peace, Mr. Lloyd George, whether he intended 
it or not, did not convey the impression of determination 
which was certainly produced by his admirable message to 
the nation on Monday. He talked about Herr ven Kithlmann 
and his fellows having gone to Brest-Litovsk with the intention 
of making a reasonable peace with Russia, and then having 
been forced from their intention by the German War Lords. 
That, we are sure, is a misunderstanding of the truth. No 
German agent ever goes to his appointed task without the 
deepest conviction that he must toe the line drawn upon the 
round by his superiors. Of course we all want peace. It 
is ridiculous for Pacificists to pretend that there are hearts 
so callous in this country that they are indifferent to the 
appalling spectacle of slaughter and of sorrow. But even 
from the point of view of the most earnest lovers of peace, 
among whom we count ourselves, how can there be any 
comparison between the peace-bearing properties of a 
patched-up peace and those of a war fought to a decision ‘ 
The German mind is open to one argument—the argument 
drawn from military failure—and to no other. If Germany 
is allowed to gain anything out of this war, she will want to 


| go to war again. We must beat her, since there is no other 


way, into the frame of mind which was sportaneously 
characteristic of Great Britain, France, Italy, the United 
States, and the rest of the Allies before the war. Hardly 
one of these nations could be induced to go to war because 
they all completely shrank from the idea of it. Such a frame 
of mind as that will be the real safeguard of the world, not a 
League of Nations or any other political framework within 
the compass of which an evil-minded nation could work havoc. 
Our task should be to punish Germany without compunction 
and without reserve for her hideous crimes, for the simple 
reason that in an imperfect and illogical world no better 
method of holding criminals in check has been discovered 
than that of sine Maem By our action we should in effect 
say to Germany: “ You asked for war and you shall have 
it. You shall have it till you are so exhausted that you are 
no longer physically able to wage war. You shall have it 
till you are so sick of the name of war that you will never want 
to hear it mentioned again.” 





A MUNITIONS BUNGLE. 

Q* all the irregularities which have been disclosed 
by the House of Commons Select Committee, none 
has attracted so much attention, and naturally so, as what 
is popularly called “The Dope Scandal.” No worse instance 
has yet been revealed of the laxity of financial control. One 
may almost say that there was no control at all. It is most 
desirable that the facts should be kept before the public, 
because a particularly preposterovs case may serve as an 
object-lesson, and really induce people to pull themselves 
together and insist that there shall be an end to the fatally 
easy habit of thinking that in war time wicked extravagance 
does not very much matter. Jn principle, of course, everybody 
believes that nothing is more important in decent government 
than a scrupulously firm and accurate control of State 
expenditure. But the maxims on this subject are rather 
like texts hung upon a wall. They are taken for granted 
and are forgotten, and they are certainly ignored in the 
excitement of abnormal times. The Report of the Select 
Committee on the relations between the Government and 
the British Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing Company 
is really a very sobering document. If the nation does not 
think seriously about it, it is not likely, at least during the 

war, to think seriously about public expenditure at all. 
There are several points of view from which the complicated 
and almost inexplicable history of the Company may ke 
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regarded. The Daily Chronicle has done good service in 
laying bare the history of the Company in searching articles ; 
but there is a strong temptation, which is being widely yielded 
to, to look upon the affairs of the Company too much as a 
personal matter. Long lists of the names of the shareholders 
—some of them men well known in public life—who have 
found the value of each original sixpenny share which they 
held inflated to over £14, are being published. The implica- 
tion is that all the shareholders have necessarily been engaged 
in a very shady transaction, in a kind of * profiteering ” 
that amounts to imposition on the public. We have always 
thought that a good deal of nonsense is talked about 
7 oaervinggs, and the present case does not make an 
exception. No doubt some of the originators of the Company 
took advantage of the almost incredible slackness, weakness, 
or unbusinesslike methods. of those nominally responsible 
for financial control; but, after all, it is the practice of 
manufacturing companies to make as much money as they 
can. That is largely what they exist for, and their share- 
holders would have a very poor opinion of directors who 
were not quick to make use of all the commercial opportunities 
that presented themselves. It is probable that there are 
numerous shareholders in the British Cellulose Company 
who bought their shares in the ordinary way on the recom- 
mendation of a friend or a broker, and learned for the first 
time in the Report of the Select Committee by what steps 
a miraculous increase had taken place in the value of those 
shares. The persons chiefly to be blamed are the Government 
authorities who did not insist upon proper financial control 
when the facts were presented to them, or those members 
of the Supply Departments whose statement of the faots 
did not make it more clear to the controlling authorities 
that an occasion had arisen for the firmest exercise of their 
functions. But there is yet another point of view—and 
in many ways this is the most important of all—from 
which the whole matter must be regarded. The cellulose 
which is supplied by the Company becomes, when it is 
applied to the wings, wind-sereens, and other parts of 
aeroplanes, what is called “dope.” The result of the 
transactions between the Government and the Company 
is that the Company has a monopoly for the supply of 
cellulose, and what it supplies, as the Select Committee 
points out, has hitherto not even been good cellulose. It 
is surely a critical fact that in the vital matter of building 
acroplanes we should be dependent for an essential ingredient 
upon a single Company. Where should we be if for any 
cause this Company were unable to deliver the goods? For 
some reason or other—not likely perhaps, but still possible— 
the work of the Company might come to a total standstill. 
There might, for instance, be a strike. In the face of this 
very real danger, the duty of the Government is obviously 
to provide other sources of supply. One of the strangest 
facts in the Select Committee’s Report is that other Companies 
actually offered to supply cellulose, but always had their 
offers rejected. The only way which the Select Committee 
can see out of the tangle is for the Government forthwith 
to buy out the British Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing 
Company. Much as we dislike State ownership, we agree 
that this is the best solution. For the situation at present 
is that the Company, by contracts and arrangements made 
with the Government, is so heavily subsidized and secured 
in its position on every side that no private Company could 
hope to compete with it. The F nen therefore, 
should expropriate the Company as the quickest and surest 
means of setting up that competition in the supply of cellulose 
which should never have been prevented. 


It is impossible to check the different stages of the gradual 
decline of financial control into fiasco, and to say at any 
particular point that there disaster occurred. The Govern- 
ment by one act after another in a long succession got them- 
selves more deeply into the toils. The manufacture of cellu- 
lose is a key industry, and in the first place the direct interest 
of the Government in the production of an essential ingredient 
was right and proper. In July, 1915, the War Office invited 
a, but only one firm tendered, the Cellonite Company. 

ne well-known Company, the Usines du Rhdéne, in Lyons, 
the French producers of cellulose, did not tender. The 
Cellonite Company was a Swiss Company. Finding, as we 
suppose, that the various British Departments acted without 

o-operation, it played off one Department against another. 

hen the Company started work in England it made promises 
which it could not always fulfil; it put up buildings without 
consent; it issued debentures without the sanction of the 
Treasury ; and so on and so forth. It got itself relieved from 
Income Tax and from the Excess Profits Duty, and in the 
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end it persuaded the State to repay all its capital expenditure 
which was on a large scale. Last June the Company in effet 
held a pistol at the head of the Government oul said that it 
was not being properly a in its most important work. 
It thus secured its monopoly of supply, and the Ministry of 
Munitions undertook to make loans at interest to the Company 
to cover a proportion of its approved war capital expenditura 
besides placing contracts with it to the value of about three 
million pounds, on the basis of cost plus a fixed sum for profit 
and a bonus for economical production. The competing offers 
received from British firms, the United Alkali Company, and 
Courtaulds, were turned down. For a time, it ought to be 
said, the Government had continued to buy cellulose from the 
French Company, but when the Cellonite Company was firmly 
established in England the Government ceased to do even this, 
It ought to be said also that the Admiralty urged other 
Departments to encourage competition, and to support the 
Company which could supply the best dope. In March, 1916, 
the Cellonite Company was registered here as the British 
Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing Company. The pro- 
moters of the new Company were the owners of the original 
Swiss Company: Dr. Camille Dreyfus, Dr. Henry Dreyfus, 
and M. Clavel, ali of Basle. In 1916 and 1917 great risks 
were run in the supply of aeroplanes owing to the delay in the 
delivery of cellulose. In October, 1917, the Company asked 
permission to raise two millions of capital in £1 shares and 
two millions in 7 per cent. debentures. The Treasury refused 

ermission. The Company then, in the words of the Daily 

hronicle, “appealed on patriotic grounds,” saying that it 
would have to abandon extensions of its work which were 
vital to the prosecution of the war. Consequently the Govern- 
ment yielded. Thus by various stages the Government 
created an amazing situation to their own disadvantage. 
They have involved themselves in expenditure up to the eyes 
in order, so far as we oan see, to expose the country to a 
considerable risk of a failure in supply. 

Let us repeat in conclusion that the remedy will not be a 
true one if the attempt is persisted in to make of this unhappy 
affair mainly a personal scandal. As we read the facts, the 
directors of the ~~ any have been laying their plans largely 
with a view to the future. Cellulose, which is a non-inflam- 
mable material, will of course have a large market after the 
war, and it seems that the shareholders have not put money 
into their pockets, but have put their “ paper” earnings bac 
into the Company in order to secure it for the future. This 
is not a question of corruption, but rather of company pro- 
moters greedily grasping all their opportunities and coming 
off triumphant in a battle of wits with an extremely lax form 
of financial control. The suggestion of the Select Committee, 
let us say again, is the right one. The Government must 
increase their sources of supply by establishing competition 
in the only way that is now open to them. 





THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, 

B* raising a debate in the House of Lords on the financial 

position of the country Lord Inchcape has rendered 
a real service to the public. It does not need any profound 
study of scientific economics to understand the fact that an 
apparent plentifulness of money may be due to a +5 ge 
ation of the currency, It is a phenomenon which has 
frequently occurred in the world’s history, usually with dis- 
astrous consequences to those countries which have accepted 
the earlier phases with equanimity. At the present time 
we are depreciating our currency by issuing ee quanti 
ties of paper money unbacked by gold, and by borrowing 
credits, which serve the purpose of money, on promises to 
redeem them at some future date. By this Pre’ 2 operation 
the Government are able to pay large prices for all the goods 
they require for the war and large wages to all the people who 
do war work—except to those who do the not unimportant 
war work of fighting in the trenches and daily risking their 
lives or limbs. Superficially the country is now enjoying a 
period of abounding prosperity. Some articles indeed are 
rationed, but in spite of rationing and in spite of high prices 
most people are able to get enough of nearly all the necessaries 
and a considerable share of many of the luxuries of life. 

In such circumstances, why worry? That is the question 
which the spendthrift habitually puts, and he generally 
receives, after a more or less prolonged interval, an unpleasant 
answer. For us as a nation the unpleasant answer will come 
when war expenditure ceases; and it was with a view of 
pressing upon the Government the necessity of preparing for 
this unpleasant period that Lord Inchcape raised his debate. 
The actual figures which he quoted need not be repeated here. 
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No figures indeed of income or expenditure at the present 
moment have any very solid value. Not only is there much 
more than the usual element of uncertainty as to the yield 
of the revenue or as to the amount of expenditure, but in 
addition—through the curious way in which the public 
accounts are presented—outgoings which are of a purely 
temporary character are put down as part of the expenditure 
charged against revenue. Thus if the Government spend 
£30,000,000 in buying sugar, most of which will be sold, 
perhaps at a profit, within a few months, that £30,000,000 
js added to items of irrecoverable éxpenditure. In the same 
way advances made to our Allies, even to those whose solvency 
is beyond question, are treated as war expenditure and 
charged against revenue. 

Why these practices should have been adopted it is difficult 
to explain, for in our published accounts as they stand now, 
and have stood for many years, there is ample precedent for 
a more rational form of statement. It has always been the 
practice in the published accounts to put money advanced 
for the purchase of bullion and money regeived from the 
Mint in repayment for these advances on the two opposite 
sides of the account, and outside the figures chargeable 
against revenue. If bullion can be treated in this way, 
why not sugar or wheat or any other commodity that the 
yovernment buy merely to sell again? As regards the 
advances to our Allies and Dominions, a suitable analogy 
for dealing with this very big item is furnished by the treat- 
ment of the China indemnity. On the one side of the account 
appears the money received from China in payment of the 
indemnity ; on the other side the amount issued in redemption 
of the National Debt. If these precedents had been followed, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have been able to 
present quarter by quarter and week by. week a clear state- 
ment of our irrecoverable expenditure, as distinguished from 
those outgoings which in all probability will be recovered 
either partially or completely or even at a profit. 

Even however when full allowance has been made for the 
difference between recoverable and irrecoverable expenditure, 
we are still faced with the fact, with which most people are 
probably sufficiently familiar, that our irrecoverable outgoings 
‘normously exceed the revenue we are raising to meet them. 
The deficit has to be made good by borrowings. Already 
we have piled up a Debt approximately ten times as great 
as our National Debt when the war began. The interest 
upon this Debd will be a permanent burden upon the nation 
until the Debt has been paid off. Moreover, it is at least 
possible that after the war there will be some reduction in 
the present monetary inflation, and the sovereign will recover 
part of what it has lost of its old purchasing-power. Yet the 
interest on Debt must be paid in sovereigns, with the necessary 
result that the man who has lent sovereigns with small pur- 
chasing-power will get back in the shape o& interest sovereigns 
with a relatively large purchasing-power. That is an excellent 
prospect for the Salen and it is to be hoped that it 
will serve as an additional incentive to people to save their 
money and to lend more and more to the Government. But 
it undoubtedly means an additional burden on future tax- 
ayers. The moral is, not that we should do what the 
Socialists characteristically suggest—namely, repudiate the 
whole or any part of the Debt—but that we should at 
once proceed to raise a larger proportion of our 
total expenditure by taxation. This is a conclusion 
which has been urged again and again in the Spectator, 
but has been very largely ignored by successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, who mostly prefer to take the easy and 
popular course rather than to safeguard the financial future 
of the country. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s last Budget was unquestionably an im- 
mense improvement on his own previous record, and there is 
some reason to hope that a revenue not far short of the 
enormous figure of £850,000,000 may be secured in the 
present year. When however it is recollected that the 
sovereign now is only worth about half what it was before 
the war, this figure loses a good deal of its portentousness. 
Our present scale of taxation does not, in fact, involve any 
very serious sacrifices, except to a comparatively few persons 
whose circumstances are such that they are hardly hit by 
the Income Tax. The nation certainly could raise a much 
larger revenue by taxation, and Mr. Bonar Law in his Budget 
speech contemplated a very considerable increase through 
the operation of his proposed Luxury Tax. Unfortunately 
he fell into the mistake of following the example set in France, 
even at the moment when that example was proving to be 
a failure. Instead of adopting the simple expedient of a small 
duty on all retail purchases, with the exception of food, he 








adopted the French plan of an elaborate distinction between 
luxuries and non-luxuries according to the price at which 
the article is sold. He appointed a Committee to draw up 
a schedule of articles, with the resulé that precious time was 
lost and no revenue was secured. The Committee after three 
months of hard work has at last reported, but as far as can 
be gathered the Report raises so many contentious issues 
that there is no chance of immediate action being taken upon 
it. Probably more than six months of the financial year 
will have slipped away before a most profitable instrument of 
taxation is set in motion. 

Not only is a tax on general expenditure a useful means of 
raising revenue, but in the present financial situation of the 
country it is the soundest economic project. In ordinary 
peace times the State has no financial interest in discouraging 
private expenditure ; its financial interest lies in getting the 
maximum revenue that the spending habits of the private 
citizen will yield, A tax on expenditure in time of peace if 
put too high would be mischievous, because it might destroy 
revenue ; in time of war there is no such to attending 
taxes on expenditure, for the nation gains either way. If 
the temptation to spend prevails, the citizen pays the 
tax and the State gets the revenue; if dislike of the tax 
prevails, the State gains because labour and material which 
would have been used to satisfy private indulgences are set 
free for national needs. Taxes on expenditure have this 
further advantage in time of war, that they do not fall upon 
that part of a man’s income which is saved. At present 
many Income Tax payers besides paying a heavy Income Tax 
are setting aside a considerable portion of their total income 
for investment in War Loans ; but they are taxed upon their 
whole income, upon what they spend as well as upon what 
they save. This again may be quite sound finance in peace 
time ; but in war time, when the encouragement of saving 
is imperative, it is better that a lesser proportion of revenue 
should be raised by Income Tax and a larger proportion by 
taxes on expenditure. In any case, we must, as all the 
speakers in the House of Lords admitted, expect financial 
trouble when the war ends. But that trouble can be greatly 
diminished if we without further delay increase our immediate 
contribution to war expenditure by taxation, and especially 
by means of taxation which falls on spendings and not on 
savings. 








HOW ONE NEW ENGLAND TOWN KEPT 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
T is an old town as age is counted in America; for fourteen 
years ago we celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the settlement of white men in this part of the 
valley. There are a few good old houses of comfortable Georgian 
style still standing in wide dooryards under spreading elms, end 
there are many representatives of the old families, grave and 
conservative people, as befits the descendants of the men who in 
1750 deposed their pastor, the great theologian Jonathan Edwarde, 
because of his innovations in church order and discipline. Over- 
laying this original element is the community connected with 
Smith College, where in term two thousand women study for the 
Arts Degree. And because the land is well watered and countless 
streams run down to the river, there are mills and factories; and 
in these have worked successive strata of immigrants. Finally, 
up and down the fair and fertile valley, rich in alluvial deposits, 
Poles and Lithuanians are cultivating tobacco and onions, bringing 
up their broad-faced, strong-backed children to be good Americans 
too. And around us all, gathered from many tribes and peoples, 
circle the everlasting hills; and past the turmoil the river flows 
down to the sea 
Last year on the Fourth of July there was a great parade of 
all societies and organizations in full regalia, led by the local Militia 
company, seasoned men just home from the Mexican border ; 
and the next morning very early, without ceremony of farewell, 
they slipped away and have not been back since. Some of them 
will never come home again; for the 104th has been at the front 
for months, the first American regiment to be decorated by the 
French Government ; and through it all Company I has maintained 
the honour of the regiment and of the town that sent it forth. 
When the war which they have helped to win is over, then we 
shall turn out to welcome them with such a demonstration 
as we have never had; but this year we wished no procession ; 
we should have been too conscious of that’ vacant place at 
the head. 
So at the close of a day of gorgeous sunshine and fleeting cloud, 
of quickening breeze,and radiant colour, we went down our winding 
streets, under the broad elms, to a large driving park on the meadow 
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to show the children and the stranger within our gates what the 
flag means to Americans, and to give to them, if it might be, some 
sense of that democracy for which our fathers fought and for which 
our sons and their brothers are fighting side by side. Protestant, 
Roman, and Greek Christians, Jews and those who hold the 
religions of the East, we gathered there to make and consecrate 
our flag. The Jewish Rabbi, representative of the oldest race 
end of that ancient religion from which all derive, chanted the 
Twenty-third Psalm in Hebrow; and there beside the still waters 
of the beautiful river, in green pastureland, we repeated after him 
in English the old words of confidence and undaunted faith. Because 
there are certain ideas indissolubly associated with Independence 
Day, and because they have once, even twice, beon expressed in 
perfect English, it wes fitting that the preamble to the Declaration 
of Independence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address should be 
heard by all the people. In exquisite modulation the fine, sonorous 
phrases rolled forth, reciting the foundation of our national liberty 
end happiness; and once more, remembering those who had laid 
down their own lives that others might live, we strengthened our 
resolution that “government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Then camo the children’s turn. Marshalled according to their 
fathers’ nationalities, in the order of the successive waves of 
immigration, at the head of each group a leeder representing the 
country from which they came, on they marched, two and two, 
led by Britannia with gleaming helmet snd “ dsrk Rosaleen”’ 
in green-hooded cape, a Jewish maiden in the blue of the unconquer- 
eble hope of the race, with the shield of David on her breast, and a 
gallant little woman with her band of blue-eyed children, once 
Germans, now true and loyal Americans. On and on they camo, 
French and Polish, Lithuanian and Italian, carrying the flags 
under which their fathers were born; but as they reached the 
centre of the field these flags wero relinquished and the children 
massed in a great horseshoe curve in front of their fathers and 
mothers, most of them in regalia of their societies: Knights of 
Columbus, Council of Rochambeau, Polish organizations of weird 
spelling and unpronounceable names; streight-featured, swarthy 
Italians with the red, white, and greon across their broad breasts ; 
fair, stocky Lithuanians; and Irish, Irish everywhere. As 
thousands of voices struck into the first strains of ‘ America,” 
the children advanced in long, straight lines and received the 
American flags. 








“Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride," 
sang those whose ancestors lived through that first terrible winter 
of 1620 in Plymouth; end no less heartily sang those who but a 
ilecade ago fled from tyranny unspeakable in Turkey and Russia :— 
“My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name TI love.” 

But this was no day of mere recipiency. So they were shown 
Betsy Ross, that humble dame who, because she had the ingenuity 
to make’ the first American flag, stands in a fair way to receive 
popular canonjzation. Up to the platform where she stood marched 
the children, two from each nationality, with red and white and 
blue strips, each contributing to the great American fabric, It 
was after this fashion that the flag was made; and when it was 
ready the children brought it down, and, lifting it high above their 
little heads, they waited at the foot of the flagstaff, while slowly, 
very slowly, across tho field advanced the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, old men and feeble, who more than fifty 
years ago gave their stalwart youth to the preservation of the 
Union. Under escort of men who had served in the Spanish War, 
of officers invalided home from France, they took tho flag from 
the hands of childron who, please Gol, shall never fight in any 
war. And so the flag was raised; and ten thousand pairs of eyes 
watched it mount slowly across the background of green field, 
of purple mountain, of smouldering crimson sky; and as 
it straightened in the evening breezo we pledged to it anew our 


allegian¢e, our faith, our lives, in the noble words which every | 


American schoolchild repeats daily in his morning salute to 
the flag. 

There we left it “so gallantly streaming”; and we went along 
the winding streets, under the elms now shadowy in the dusk, to 
our homes in old Colonial houses, in simple cottages, in crowded 
tenements, talking quietly among ourselves in many tongues ; 
and night settled over the valley through which the river flows 
ever to the sea; and the hills kept watch over our town; and 
we slept secure in the knowledgo that we are “ono nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Exizasetu Derrtna Hanscom. 


Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A., July 6th. 
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AN R.A.F. HUT COUNTER. 
“ @YHOP!” cried Sylvia, and we hurried through from our 
meal to the “three-deep” at the counter. If lunch 
happens to be late, the men are always early. There is some 
causal connexion about the coincidence which we have not yet 
fathomed. 

Right in the front of the hungry mob is “Cherry.” He always 
manages to get there somehow ; yet it is certainly neither greed 
nor push that impels his progress. He is simply one of the fortunate 
ones who always arrive, whether their goal be the counter, leave, 
or a commission. If it js a matter of luck, it is luck aided and 
abetted by unfailing cheerfulness and good humour. These 
priceless qualities are inherent in him, and do not derive their 
origin from drink or smoke. Sylvia thinks Mrs. Cherry is a lucky 
woman to sit opposite that bright face all her days, and she ig 
right. We “rag” him about his smile. ‘And why shouldn't 
I smoile,” he replies, ‘‘ with four such noice young lydies to serve 
me?” Yet if he had four sour faces to look at it would still be 
tho same. Like most of the men, he has a motto, and if you can 
only produce an old album, he will write in it for you :— 

“Smite! Brcause: 
From the time you are born 
Till you ride in a hearse, 
There's nothing so bad 
But it might have been worse ; 
So, Smite!” 
There are two little Cherries, Diana Pearl and Rupert, whose names 
perpetuate the memory of their mother’s former charges, and 
of course they are the most wonderful children you could see 
Lucky little people indeed if they are blessed with their father's 
temperament! If you can switch the conversation off the little 
Cherries and on to the ’drome and its ’buses, before you know 
where you are “Cherry” will have promised to get permission 
to show you round. 

But “Home John” is patiently waiting. His appearance is 
reminiscent of horses, hence his name. If he only knew it, he 
would touch his cap at once. He too is generally well in the 
forefront of the ‘‘ three-deep,” but it is dogged Scots perseverance 
and not charm of personality that does it. He sets out with the 
aim and object of getting there, and he arrives. The process iq 
certainly a scientific one; and nobody grudges him his success, 
But hoe is very reserved, and after you have supplied his bodily 
wants he seems to have no further use for you. If the war lasts 
long enough, some bright hutter may plumb these hidden depths 
All honour to her when she does; but we have not succeeded. 
Yet he looks as if he would like to make friends if only his native 
reticence would allow him. His respectful requests compare 
favourably with many of thosg of his countrymen. The laconic 
demand, “*An oonce o’ twust”’ or “ Tea,” shows up very badly 
beside “* A cup o° tea, please, Miss, and may I have two cakes ?”’ 
But ‘Home John’s” contribution to your album, were he bold 
enough to make it, might quite consistently be ‘‘ Manners makyth 
man.” 

“The Breathless Runner” has not a moment to waft. It is 
always the same with him; but unlike many who are born too 
late, he is not at all particular. ‘“‘ Anything will do for me as 
long as I catch the train,” seems to be his philosophy; and if 
he has not a train to catch, there is always something else. “* Four 
packets of Woodboines or two Pl'yers ; it’s all the sime,” he will 
tell you; but speak to him about music, and you will find that 
at least subjects of conversation are not “ all the sime.”” He can 
always get back a little of his breath while he expounds his views 
on that theme. ‘* What I loike, Miss, is something with a toon 
in it.” He prefers classical to popular music, always provided 
you remember his important proviso. He will revel in Chopin 
or Schumann; but ask him to follow a Bach fugue or wander 
with you through the labyrinth of a Debussy arabesque, and 
frankly he will be bored stiff; only he is not a drawing-room 
audience, and will tell you so at once. He has a great instinct 
for rhythm, and loves Morris Dances and Folk Songs. There! he’s 
off to swallow his food and catch something. 

“I'm Here” takes himself very seriously indeed. The hut 
seems suddenly to expand whenever he appears. There is a touch 
of the bantam about him, and he can’t help advertising his name. 
He fusses too, and is a bad victim of the registration habit common 
to all soldiers. If he were sending a handkerchief home he would 
register it. He is rather consequential, and inclined to think 
that his order will cause a flutter in the bun-market. Yet we 
have often been thankful that he is here, for he is a very handy 
man. Every trade is represented in the squadron. Break the 
piano pedal, and a tuner will mend it for you; let the wind blow 
in your window-pane (it’s a way the wind has in a hut), and a 
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glazier will appear. A watchmaker looks after the clocks, a plumber 
plumbs for you, a music-hall artist will discourse a clog-dance at 
your concert. You may get the latest hints on running your 
counter from a café-proprictor; and if you are imbued with a 
patriotic spirit of sartorial war economy, a tailor will remodel 
your costume. There is a beautiful division of labour about it 
all which would please Adam Smith. “ I'm Here” was a godsend 
when our pipes froze. “Isn't it bitterly cold ?”’ said one of four 
frozen beings who welcomed him. ‘“ Yes, Miss,” he replied ; 
“T haven't got accustomed to these Scotch temperaments yet,” 
and set to work with a will. So we register his handkerchiefs 
with a smile, not forgetting our debt of gratitude. 

Meanwhile Sylvia is engaged in earnest conversation with ‘‘The 
Pacificist.”” She wears the intent look one might see on an 
evangelist’s face during a religious revival. ‘‘ The Pacificist ” 
bears all the marks of his natural order. After the manner of 
his kind, he is newly fledged, having only joined the Army a few 
months ago, and he is a big eater, for the problem of wheat is 
not his. He hankers for his home in a way that a Mons veteran 
could hardly understand. //is longings are probably just as great, 
but he acquiesces in the fortunes of war, and realizes that it is 
only by perfect performance of his present duties that he can 
hasten the time when he may resume the réle of paterfamilias. 
“The Pacificist ’ seems to live on the top of a volcano. There 
are depths of smouldering rebellion within him which may blaze 
out at any moment and surprise you as you inoffensively offer 
him a scone. You must choose your topics of conversation with 
care, for all their roads lead to Rome, and if you are not careful 
you will be plunged into the middle of an unwieldy argument. 
Then woe betide you if you are worsted in the fight, for you will 
only have helped to confirm your opponent in his unpatriotic 
views. It is no easy matter for your brain to prepare doughty 
arguments while your hands are busy pouncing on “ Pl'yers”’ 
or tooth-paste. It is like a first lesson in Eurhythmics. Reason 
clearly, and your hands will begin to fumble, so your best course 
is to keep out of it altogether. If you can content yourself with 
looking down the counter and hearing the echoes, you may watch 
the storm from a safe harbour. Sylvia is pressing home the well- 
worn arguments. ‘“* But it’s the militarism of Germany we want 
to crush, not the German people.”’ It is vain. “ The Pacificist ” 
suspects that the discussion is taking a philosophical turn, and 
he distrusts philosophy like the plague. His thoughts and language 
are those of the man in the street. He ‘ knows himself,” and, 
in defiance of the precept, judges others by the knowledge. He 
wants his home, his wife, and his little son. He supposes that 
human nature is a more or less constant quantity, so he may justly 
assume that the German soldicr is of the same mind. To him 
the mailed fist which stands between the Hun and his hearth and 
home is only a figure of speech. He can only sce one form of 
Conscription as long as the result is the same. It’s a homeless 
“Tommy” against a homeless Hun, and where's the difference ? 
All very well for Lloyd George to speak ; he'll never have to fight. 
No matter if it has to be fought all over again ten years hence, 
as long as he is out of it. But Sylvia holds the ace of spades. 
“And what about your little boy ?” she asks. He retires, armed 
with half the counter; but don’t be misled. He will return to 
the fray a few days later, That trump card has been played 
before, and though it certainly never fails to give a breathing-space, 
it does not ‘‘ confound his politics.” 

“The Bottomless Pit”? is bearing down on us. Now, all 
Pacificists are bottomless pits, but not all bottomless pits are 
Pacificists—not by any manner of means, Our ‘ Bottomless 
Pit”? eats with a purpose. He wants to beat the Hun, and to 
beat him in the air. No sooner has he repaired one aeroplane 
than he wants to get under way with the next. He does not lack 
heart, yet the human side of an accident does not appeal to him. 
It is simply another case for him to repair. He is always munching 
at something, but in a meaningless way. There is nothing of the 
glutton about him, and as you watch him eat you may even wonder 
He seems to eat, not to enjoy, not even 
to live, but to mend aeroplanes. His kindred spirit is “ The 
Socialist,” though the point of attraction is puzzling. “ The 
Bottomless Pit’’ is certainly a democrat, but not an aggressive 
one, ‘‘ The Socialist,’ on the other hand, is a Scot, and perhaps 
because of it a thinker; and the result of his reflections is his 
belief in the Apostolic doctrine of having all things in common. 
His receptive faculty is largely developed, and he has yet to learn that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive.” Tell him perversely 
that democracy has never achieved anything, and he will ask you if 
you know that it is America that is going to win the war. You 
return to safer ground, and try to arrive at a logical definition. 
“What is democracy ?” you ask him, and he answers: “Oh, 


if he has a sense of taste. 
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we'll be you, and you'll be us.” You may say that six months 
will see the positions reversed again, but he will not Lelieve you. 
He takes nothing on faith, but he is not dogmatic, for his mind 
works on Socratic principles, though he is frankly predisposed 
in favour of a Socialistic conclusion. Like all those of an inquiring 
turn of mind, he is a great reader, and his taste runs chiefly on 
such authors as Dickens and Jack London, When he looks gawky 
and approaches you with a blush, you may know he is going to 
ask for a love story, “‘ but it’s for the Missus, ye ken; she’s wi’ 
me the noo.” In his most fiery moments he will make your flesh 
creep with visions of coming days of tumbrils and a guillotine, 
when your friendship with him may stand you in good stead ; 
but at heart he is very human, and generally ends the encounter 
by a request for “twa gticks o’ liquorice for the bairn,” or by 
telling you that “ as long as the hut stands ye’ll hae ma patronage.” 
A hut counter is like a lucky-bag. One never knows what 
conversational prize one may draw, and when the men disperse, 
and our “ crowded hour of glorious life ” is over, it is dreary to turn 
to the drudgery of clearing up. Much waits to be done, but we 
stand about aimlessly before we make up our minds to begin 
It does need a definite act of will to break our various threads of 
thought and set to work. Sylvia looks at her hands, and sighs. 
They are red and boast many hacks, yet they have obviously seen 
better days. “Pale hands I loved,’’ quotes Hutter No. 3. “‘ Nevor 
mind; they're worth it,” says No. 4 enigmatically. H, M. T. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


UNMUZZLED. 
{To rae Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—On getting my muzzle removed I feel that my first duly 
is to thank you for your kind and disinterested efforts to have 
justice done to me, especially when I myself was made powerless 
to plead my case. 1 am disappointed in some of your British 
politicians, but, as a humble journalist myself, I feel proud of 
the great traditions of British journalism so worthily maintained 
by its present-day exponents. I have lived in this country for 
several years and visited it many times, but never till my arrival 
in England this time on June 19th last have I been received with 
military honours. To be received by a military officer on alight- 
ing from my train at Liverpool Street Station, and then to ba 
asked by that officer to muzzle myself before I proceeded any 
further, made me think that at last I had become a celebrity. 
But that elation was only short-lived. I found out afterwards 
that I had done nothing to deserve such high honours and grand 
reception, but that I was only a sacrifice offered at the altar of 
Indian Home Rulers, and that the Government were only follow 
ing the Oriental custom of decorating the animal before it is 
sacrificed. I noticed when Mr. Montagu visited India the flirta- 
tion that was going on between himself and the Indian Home 
Rulers. I am only using the word “ flirtation” in its widest 
The Home Rulers were 





sense of attention without intention. 
trying to appeal to the sweet reasonableness of the dashing 
politician who delivered a striking speech during the Mesopo 
tamia debate in the House of Commons. He, on his part, became 
unreasonably sweet. And just when things were getting on nicely 
somebody at home bungled and stopped Mr. Tilak’s Home Ruls 
deputation. The Home Rulers became furious and had to bs 
propitiated. My liberty of speech was the sacrifice offered 
Grounds of justice and fair play looked plausible till July 5th. 
when the ‘‘ momentous "—or was it ‘‘ monumental ”’?—Report cam» 
out. With the commencement of the booming of the Report, 
especially by Indian officials, the grounds of justice and fair play 
began to get a bit shaky. But that would-not have troubled tho 
Secretary of State had ihe Indian Home Rulers been propitiated 
I was the pawn that Mr. Montagu ofiered as a gambit to Mr 
Tilak, and that gentleman, like the skilful strategist that he is, 
Mr. Montagu may be a very clever man, 


declined the gambit. 
but there are men among my countrymen, especially among the 

extremist section, who can give Mr. Montagu points and beat 

him in diplomatic cunningness and political strategy. Now that 

we havo news from India of the manner in which the great Report 

has been received by the Home Rulers, it was apparently con- 

sidered that my muzzle coukl be removed. I have nothing to | 
thank the Government for, and so I am not thanking them. If 

I have had to endure some mental agony on account of 
unmerited restriction imposed on my rights as a law-abiding and 
loyal British citizen, I have some compensation in the amusement 
I derive from watching the newly developing relations between ol! 
mutual admirers of Mr. Montagu’s Indian days. Apparently Mr. 
Montagu thought that he had the Indian Home Rulers in the 
hollow of his hand, and they thought that they had him in thei 
pockets. And now it turns out, like an Indian juggler’s trick, 
that the Home Rulers are out of Mr. Montagu’s hand and Mr. 
Montagu is out of their pockets. Since all of us are back, again 
in our proper positions and natural conditions, let us quietly con 
sider what is to be done next, 
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Mr. Montagu said the other day that he wants to place the 
feet of India on the road leading to responsible government. Mr. 
Tilak wants to run along that road. Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
wants India to walk along that-road. I suggest that India should 
try to stand before it attempts either walking or running. There 
are the depressed classes who say: “‘ We are lying in the gutter. 
Please lift us up and give us something to eat before we are able 
to stand, walk, or run.” Some one has carefully to consider 
where to begin and at what pace to travel. The main part of Mr. 
Montagu’s investigation where he and the Viceroy granted inter- 
views to various individuals and associations in India was 
conducted in camera. The future of the British Empire in India 
ought not to be so lightly settled. Some people in this country 
are already inclined to meet a proposal for an inquiry by a 
Parliamentary Committee with the plea of res judicata. Mr. 
Montagu himself, addressing his constituents, seems to have said 
that if any one could suggest a better scheme of Indian Reforms 
than the one he has put forward in conjunction with the Viceroy, 
the Government would gratefully accept it. It would be very 
sad indeed if British statesmanship cannot produce anything 
better than the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme for political recon- 
struction in India. Mr. Montagu’s idea of the constitution and 
working of the Executive of an Indian Province appears to me 
to be more suited for a comic: opera than for serious practical 
polities. There are in this country several statesinen who are 
qualified to speak with authority on Indian questions—Lords 
Morley, Midleton, Crewe, Lansdowne, Curzon, Hardinge, Reay, 
Harris, Sandhurst, Ampthill, Lamington, Sydenham, Carmichael, 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain are all as competent to help in the 
solution of the Indian problem as Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford. A Committee composed of the above ex-Secretaries of 
State for India, ex-Viceroys, and ex-Provincial Governors, with 
some members of the House of Commons representing the various 
political parties in that Assembly, ought to investigate the best 
and safest method of political advance in India. I would suggest 
that such a Committee should publicly hear representatives of the 
various shades of opinion in India and cross-examine them. 
Englishmen who are qualified to express an opinion on the sub 
ject should also be examined and cross-examined. It is by some 
such public inquiry as I have suggested above that a satisfactory 
eolution of the difficult Indian problem can be found. And it is 
imperative now more than ever to find such a solution. For the 
Montagu-Chelmsford advance has failed to secure its objective. 
To satisfy “‘ the political hunger” of Indie, which in Montagu- 
Chelmsford language means the intelligentsia created by the 
British educational system in India, was the avowed object of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals. The large section of the 
politically minded classes who follow the lead of Mrs. Besant and 
Mr. Tilak have rejected the proposed reforms. By their emphatic 
declaration against communal electorates, based on pure arm- 
chair theories, the authors of the Report have alienated the 
support of another class of Indians, less educated but more 
numerous than the Indian Home Rulers. As far as I can make 
out, a section of the moderates of the Indian National Congress 
who collapsed on the dashing advance of Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Tilak are the only people in India who are supporting the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford proposals. Some more may be added to the ranks 
of these by judicious pressure and the smiles of high Govern- 
ment officials in India, although of late people in India have 
begun to find out that these are unsafe people to go tiger-hunting 
with. Even making ample allowance for future Government 
captures and the expertness of the Indian Government officials 
in manipulating statistics, I am afraid that Mr. Montagu will 
find it rather a hard task to convince the Houses of Parliament 
that his proposals have met with the approval even of the Indian 
intelligentsia, But I was told a few days ago, by one who speaks 
with considerable knowledge of the inner workings of the political 
machinery in this vountry, that the position of the present 
Coalition Government is exceptionally strong, and quite likely 
the Indian Reform Bill will be forced through Parliament. That 
may possibly be so. If we have to face such a contingenoy, all I 
can say is, in the words of Gladstone, “the resources of civilita- 
tion are not yet exhausted.” A way can be found, a way must 
be found, for meeting such a situation. What that- way will be 
wait and see.—-I am, Sir, &e., T. M. Narr 

Cosmo House, 229 Piccadilly, W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—p——. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE MONTAGU REPORT. 
(To tHe Eptror or TEe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—The scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report provides for 
the grant of a large measure of autonomy to Provinces inhabited 
by about one-ceventh of the human race. Certain heads of the 
existing revenue will be recognized as belonging to the Provinces, 
and they will leave certain powers of self-taxation. But they will 
be required to contribute for the purposes ef the Central Adminis- 
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tration out of their provinoial revenue 1,363 lacs of rupees, or in 
English currency (at 1s, 4d. to the rupee) £9,087,000, a sum which 
equally distributed over the total population of the nine Provinces 
concerned amounts to ninepence per head. It is not, however 
proposed to distribute the sum equally on the basis of population or 
wealth, but to take an equal proportion (87 per cent.) of the differ- 
ence between the grose provincial revenue and the gross provincial 
expenditure. The full extent of the resulting inequality of burden 


only becomes manifest when the figures of the table on p. 169 are 


worked out on the population basis. 
currency are as follows :— 
Provinee. 


The results in English 


Per Head in English Money. 
Population Gross Gross 
Provincial Provincial Contribution. 


Thousands, Revenue. Expenditure. 

a. d. a. a s. 4, 
Madras .. «.. 41,405 .. 4 3 29 3 
Bombay 19,627 ... 610 6 1 07 
Bengal ... ... 45,4838 .. 2 3 1 11 0 2h 
United Provinces 47,182 $2 _ 011 
Punjab 19,588 ... 511 4 2 1 6 
Burma ~— 12,115 ... 8 6 6 9 17 
Bihar and Orissa 84,490 ... 1 7 iB 0 13 
Central Provinces 18,916 ... 3 11 ee << oe 
Assam 6,714... 3 4 o aa 04 


It will be seen that of the two great Southern Provinces Madras 
is to contribute from its provincial revenues 1s. 5d. per head and 
Bombay only 7d., though Bombay has a provincial revenue far 
higher per head than that of Madras; but as it has been much 
more lavish in its expenditure it is let off with a smal! contribu- 
tion. In Northern India the Punjab, which contributes a very 
large share of India’s fighting force, is to pay 1s. 6d. per head; 
the wealthy Province of Bengal only 24d., and Bihar and Orissa 
less than 2d. -Here the reason is different. The most important 
source of Indian revenue is the Land Tax. In Bengal and in 
most of the Bihar-Orissa Province that has remained at a sum 
fixed at the end of the eighteenth century; the Punjab pays on 
assessments revised every thirty years. One autonomous Province 
is not concerned with the question of how another autonomous 
Province raises the revenue required, first for its own needs and 
development, and secondly for the common purposes of India; 
but it is deeply concerned that it shall not be prejudiced and its 
progress hindered by the fact that some important form of taxa- 
tion is levied at a lower rate in another Province. The arguments 
which have been used for and against a permanent settlement 
will be found summarized in ‘the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
Vol. IV., p. 231. One of the arguments used in its favour has 
been that its indirect benefits more than compensate for the loss 
of revenue. And those benefits are of course enjoyed in Bengal 
and Bihar, and not in the Punjab. If the boundaries of British 
India had remained as they were when the permanent settlement 
was made, the Provinces to which it was granted must perforce 
have provided any additional funds which later became necessary; 
for the Provinces in which the Land Tax is now levied at the 
higher rate were then foreign territory; so that public faith will 
not be broken if the permanently settled Provinces are called 
upon to pay their fair share of the common expenditure. The 
authors of the Report admit that the inequality of burden which 
they accept for the present ought not to continue indefinitely, 
but they delay the solution of the problem. Some of the Provinces 
which will be advantaged by this postponement are among the 
wealthiest and most advanced politically. Do Indian politicians in 
those Provinces accept the principle of equality of burden for the 
common interests of India, or do they contend that Provinces 
which have indulged in heavy expenditure or have been lightly 
taxed should therefore contribute at low rates to the common 
purse, the resulting deficiency being made good by other Pro 
vinees P 

Assuming that the provincial contributions are to be assessed 
eventually on the principle of equality of burden, will not the 
plan proposed in the Report, of leaving the matter over for cqn- 
sideration ten years hence, lead to an undesirable prolongation 
of inter-provincial friction, and possibly to some disregard of 
economy in the interval? Would it not be better to decide at 
once what proportion of the total contribution from provincial 
revenues each Province ought to pay on the basis of its population 
and natural resources, and to provide that then, after accepting 
for the firet two years the distribution proposed in the Report, the 
contributions should during the next eight years be gradually 
raised or lowered to the proper figure? The plan of the Report 
gives less trouble for the moment, but as was pointed ont in a 
recent judgment of the Privy Council, “‘ reticences and reserves 
sooner or later come home to roost.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 


62 Fellows Road, N.W. 8. F. C. CHannine. 


[To ree Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—There is one important aspect, a question of fact rather 
than of policy or principle, which is in danger of being overlooked 
in the controversy over the Montagu reform scheme for India. 
It is the wholly inadequate time given for the consideration of the 
A delayed telegram from India dated July 
17th, which appeared in the Times of July 30th, states that Local 
Governments are to report to the Government of India hv 
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November Ist next, not only on the reform scheme as a whole, 
put also as regards a reasonable franchise, the resultant strength 
of the electorates, and the size and number of suitable constituen- 
cies. No one possessing the slightest knowledge of Indian polity 
and administrative methods would hesitate to say that the time 
granted is ridiculously inadequate. A Province in India consists 
on an average of twenty districts, each containing about three 
Municipalities, a District Council, and several Rural] Boards. In 
addition there are other public bodies, such as Hindu Sabhas and 
Mohammedan Anjumans. Each Loca] Government will therefore 
have to consult twenty District Officers, who will in turn have to 
consult not only these various bodies, but also that large mass of 
the population which is unorganized, possesses no Press, and has 
no leaders. It is precisely this vast majority of the population 
which will be most affected by the scheme, and which has there- 
fore an indisputable right to be adequately and properly consulted. 
The only way in which a District Officer can get in touch with 
these masses is by personal methods. To do this it will first -be 
necessary for him to make a simple précis of the scheme, in itself 
no easy matter, for the proposals are incomplete in many important 
details. For instance, it has still to be decided what subjects of 
administration are to be “ reserved,” and what “ transferred” 
subjects. Next the District Officer ought to arrange to hold in- 
formal meetings or durbars in as many of the larger villages as 
possible, the residents of the adjacent villages being invited to 
attend. He should then proceed to explain the scheme to the 
people, and give them adequate time to discuss it among them- 
selves and to formulate and submit their opinions. In nearly all 
cases oral opinions will have to be given, and it will therefore be 
necessary for the District Officer to visit these centres again and 
to hear and note what the people have to say. The ensuing cold- 
weather camping season ought to be devoted to this important 
work. By March or April, 1919, the District Officer should have 
received all the opinions called for. He will then require at least 
three months in which to draft his Report. Local Governments 
will require at least the same period, if not a longer one, to 
consider their Reports. It will thus be seen that a minimum 
period of about eighteen months is absolutely necessary for an 
adequate discussion of the scheme in India and for the preparation 
of opinions on it. Hven those in favour of the scheme should insist, 
for the sake of consistency if for no higher reason, on sufficient 
time being given for the consideration of the Report by all classes 
in India; for surely it is the very essence of democracy that the 
views of the people, as opposed to the intelligentsia, should prevail; 
and before views cun prevail they must be ascertained. An 
eminent authority on India has described the scheme as “a great 
adventure,” “the boldest and finest enterprise we have ever 
undertaken” (Sir Francis Younghusband in the Times of July 
3lst). And yet the Government of India consider a period of four 
mouths sufficient for Local Governments to consider it and report 
upon it. To the ordinary mind no good reason for this indecent 
haste is apparent, and the only possible conclusion to be drawn 
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is that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy have already made | 


up their minds, and that the reference to Local Governments is 
merely eyewash. It is the duty of every one who really has at 
heart the interests of India and of its dumb millions, of whom 
the British are still the trustees whatever impatient idealists and 
extremists may say to the contrary, to insist on full and adequate 
discussion of the scheme both at home and in India, and to compel 
the authorities to take a more serious view of their responsibilities 
and treat this momentous question as a reality and not as a farce. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ComMoN-SENSE. 
“THE GERMAN CHARACTER AND BRITISH APATHY.” 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The cogent and sane article on this subject which appears in 
the Spectater of July 27th deserves, in my opinion, very great com- 
mendation, and forms an admirable corrective to all such want of 
relevance as that of Lord Lansdowne. 
the writer’s omission to record the long-continued hostility of the 
German race to ordinary civilization. Marked though the nation’s 
track of moral decadence has been since 1870, the real beginning 
of its cult of brutality, it must be remembered, goes baok at least 
to the Hlector Frederick William, father of Frederick the Great, 
who resented his father’s atrocious tyranny, and for his pains 
narrowly escaped the loss of his head. He recanted, to become 
the Prussian Tamburlaine. But while the older Monarch sought 
to blend his savagery with a specious Christianity, the son was 
deliberately un-Christian. The religious illusion of the older 
Hohenzollern has been kept up by the later rulers, including the 
present pietistic representative. 

A little book published, no doubt innocuously, with the imprint 
of the Cambridge University Press in 1876, and republished at 
intervals—my edition is dated 1899—may be instanced as throwing 


Perhaps its only defect is | 





light on the glorification of brute force during the reign of | 


Frederick the Great. 
class-book, though it may be considered that the editor, W. 
Wagner, Ph.D., Hamburg, reveals an excess of adulation when 
he speaks of “the immortal work of that most original of modern 


The volume ranks as a regulation British 
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poets which are notable for sentiment and language as wild and 
empurpled as any German utterance of the present day. Oddly 
enough, Frederick, with his policy of “ blood and iron,” frankly 
despised such effusions on the part of his subjects, an attitude to 
which Sohiller, the only tolerable Teuton of them all, alludes in 
his lament on the “unheeded and scorned” German Muse :— 
“Von der grossen Friedrichs Throne, 
Ging sie schutzlos, ungeehrt.” 

One or two quotations will show the flagrant nature of the com- 
positions. Gleim anticipates the blasphemous posturing of his 
later-day brethren :— 

* Dann singe Gott und Friedrich, 

Nichts kleiners, stolzes Lied! 

Dem Adler gleich erhebe dich, 

Der in die Sonne sieht! !” 
Thereafter comes a rhetorical ode by Kleist to the praise of the 
unconquerable Prussian Army (uniiberwund’nes IJJeer). The 
palm for stolid irreverence is, however, carried off by Schubart, 
whose strenuous reflection on his Sovereign’s extraordinary powers 
of human and material destruction is entitled “‘ Friedrich der 
Grosse. Win Hymnus.” It concludes with a partioularly in- 
decorous passage, in which the author conjures up a vision of 
the Deity addressing Frederick, an avowed sceptic, as a world- 
leader, adorned with a crown more radiant than all the crowns 
in the world, and destined to wear an immortal crown :— 

‘Man bring’ ihm die Krone 

Die isndlioadier strahlt, 

Als alle Kronen der Erde! 

Denn Friedrichs. meines Lieblings, Geist 

Ist’s werth, ewig Kronen zu tragen.” 

The German mind, prepared and trained (apparently with 
complete national approval) for nearly two centuiies to believe 
implicitly in a depraved social creed, has developed a quite 
abnormal psychological condition with which no reasonable argu- 
ment can avail. It is convinced beyond compromise that “ Might 
is Right.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. Bayne. 





OXYORD UNIVERSITY PARLIAMENTARY 
RHEPRESENTATION. 
(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Representation of the People Act of this year has ‘left 
the University of Oxford its two Members, but has changed the 
whole basis of the University franchise. It is perhaps not gener- 
ally realized that now every one who has taken any degree in 
Arts is entitled to be put on the Register, whether he lave kept 
his name on the books of the University or not. It is practically 
certain that there will be a General Election in the course of the 
next few months, and it is already known that there will be a 
contest for Oxford University, and if two Unionist burgesses are 
again to be returned, it is essential that their supporters should 
register themselves as voters. Masters of Arts and Doctors of 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine whose names were on the books of a 
College or Hall, or of the Non-Collegiate Students, at the timo 
of the passing of the Act (February 6th last) need not apply for 
registration. Their names will be automatically transferred to 
the new Register. All other gradyates (B.A.’s as well as M.A.’: 
are now entitled to a vote) should write to the Registrar of the 
University, Oxford, so that the application may reach him not 
later than August 3lst; he will furnish a form of claim. This 
must be returned to the Registrar with a fee of £1. A name once 
placed on the Register remains there for the voter’s life without 
further payment. The poll will be taken by voting-papers sent 
by post. It may be necessary to remind graduates that a Univer- 
sity vote may be recorded in addition to any other to which he is 


| entitled, but no one may vote in more than two constituencies a! 


the same General Election. In the event of a contest for the two 
University seats, a voter can only vote for one candidate; but he 
has also a transferable vote—i.e., he may express his preference 
for a second candidate, which will take effect when the election of 
the candidate of his first choice has been secured. We desire 
strongly to appeal to all Unionist voters to register at once. It 
will be too late for the purpose of the next election to do so after 
August, And if the present Unionist majority in Oxford is to 
secure its due representation in Parliament, there should be no 
abstentions.—We are, Sir, &c., 
A. Hassan, Student and Tutor of Christ Church; 
U. A. James, President of St. John’s College; 
R. W. Macan, Master of University Colleges 
Joun Miurcainson, Master of Pembroke College; 
QO. W. C. Oman, Chichele Professor of History; 
R. W. M. Pops, Censor of Non-Collegiate Students; 
). M. Warrer, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College; T. Hersertr Warren, President of 
Magdalon College; J. Writs, Warden of Wadham 
College; H. H. Wiuusams, Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall. 





OPPORTUNITIES. 
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= UNIVERSITY 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE 


writers and thinkers, the veteran Thomas Carlyle.’”” It is made | S1r,—It is not necessary to be an Oxford man to approve and enjoy 
up chiefly of an essay by Freytag, “Der Staat Friedrichs des | the frank loyalty to his University of your contributor, who is 
Grossen ”’; but there are included a few lyrics by contemporary | obviously none the worse for having been ‘ Twice Ploughed for 
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*‘Mods.’”’ But he raises questions which affect all Universities 
and all the schools that feed them with students. He pleads with 
much eloquence for a new School of English at Oxford and (perhaps 
of set purpose) makes no mention of the new English Tripos at the 
sister-University, perhaps because he thinks it too specialized and 
technical. University teaching tends to become a special training 
in some single branch of science or learning, since University 
legrees are a survival of mediaeval licences to teach, reinforced by 
the professional education imparted to students of theology, law, 
and medicine. To this influence must be added the scholarship 
system, whch compels clever boys at school to concentrate on one 
subject only, classics, mathematics, science, modern languages, or 
history. But there are also students whose needs are other than 
those of future teachers and experts in particular branches ot 
study. Why, for instance, shoukl a fufure edministrator, 
politician, journalist, or landowner study a single subject, 
when what he needs is a knowledge of all branches of 
intellectual energy in his time, a power of taking an intelligent 
interest in all the matters in which the special etudents are 
interested ? Is there no means by which versatility as well as con- 
centration of mental effort can be recognized and encouraged ? Take 
the case of probationers for the Indian Civil Service. They are 
men who have taken degrees in some restricted subject, mathe- 
matics, science, classics, &c. They are then subjected to a hasty 
“probation ” extending over one academical year only, in Jaw, 
an Indian modern language and Indian history, and can, 
if they choose, also study an Indian classical language or Hindu 
and Mohammedan law. This would be a good training for India 
if the course were not so brief, and thereforeof necessity elementary. 
Surely there are other careers which require some such varied 
training rather than the specialized courses bred of the old licences 
to teach. It is true, as your contributor’s article shows, that the 
present degree courses do teach men how to learn, so that they 
supply defects in their training by study in after life. But there 
is something to be said for a recognition of the value of a wider 
education than one confined to mathematics or some single branch 
of science, or even the admirable humanistic education supplied by 
the classics. There are obvious practical and pedagogic difficulties 


surmounted. 
education was yaried and not specialized. Our teachers must be 
epecialists, of courge; but not all University men intend to be 
teachers.—I am, Sir, &e., J.D.A. 





THE SOURCES OF TAXATION. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Srecraron.’’) 
Sin,—Your correspondent “ M.” in his letter on “ The Sources of 
Taxation ” falls into the same error as those who would penalize 
capital in other forms. His proposed increased taxation on un- 
earned incomes is just as unfair, just as short-sighted as those 
who write their economic rubbish on the “ conscription of wealth.” 
Both financial expedients would have precisely the same effect. 
One would be the constant effort—more often successful than not 
—to understate sources of income; and (2) to convert it (the pro- 
perty—personal or real) into such a form as would permit its 
transference to another country, and that country undoubtedly 
would be America—and, finally, to convey themselves after it with 
the utmost expedition! Fixed income means neither more nor 
jess than past savings, or the results of past work and thrift. To 
deny (as pari passu follows ‘M.’s” devjce) that people have a 
right to live on an unearned income is, in effect, to penalize the 
habit of saving. It can have no other effect. What lies at the 
veal root of the evil of conscription of wealth in any shape or 
form? I have read hundreds of articles on the subject, but not 
ene, it seems to me, puts plainly before the people the real 
disastrous economic result which would ensue. It is summed up 
in three words, “loss of confidence.” The whole basis of any 
economic, commercial, or financial system is founded on this alone: 
the confidence that a man will be permitted to use that wealth, 
or competence, which the law admits is his, in any way he chooses, 
so long as it is consonant with the law of the land. To read what 
is written, and to hear what some people say, one weuld think 
that they believe (as perhaps they do) that unearned income 
employs no labour, eats no food, dwells in no houses, wears no 
elothes, pays no taxes or rates, and lives, in a word, in some 
wonderful, unexplained way on a community, from which it takes 
everything and gives nothing in return! If all the capital of the 
country were confiscated, by the by, where would labour be with- 
eut brains?—I am, Sir, &ce., Enoar If. S. Barnes Austin. 
52 Fairhazel Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





ABOLITION OF SCHOOL FEES. 
(To THe Epiror or 1He “ Srectator.’’) 
Sin,—Permit me to point out that the opposition to the abolition 
«f fees in elementary schools is not in any way limited to Church 
schools. In this county at least, and I believe generally, the pro- 
vision of schools with high fees for the benefit of parents who 
wished that their children should have the society of clean com- 
panions, was almost exclusively the work of Wesleyans and 
Presbyterians. Taking advantage of the Act of 1902, the managers 
of these schools have in most cases transferred their buildings to 
the Local Authorities. In Chester, from which I write, the old 
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Wesleyan ‘‘ Higher Grade ” school is replaced by a new Council 
school of two departments: the Church side is similarly repre. 
sented by two “High Grade” departments, but the Provided 
schools have the majority in attendance. In all four cases the 
maximum fee is charged, but a third of the accommodation js 
reserved for children admitted free by competition from the city 
schools. The buildings are good: the teaching staff is good: and 
the “curriculum ” (vile word) is extended so as to include certain 
subjects which H.M. Inspector will not sanction in ordinary 
schools. The schools are full to overflowing. Out of six thousand 
children, twelve hundred are in these schools. 

Why do the parents pay sixpence a week for that which they 
ean have free on demand—by the Free Education Act ? Because 
they dislike the idea that their children should sit side by side 
with children from homes where cleanliness is unknown and vice 
is familiar. Mr. Fisher argues that the proportion of physically 
unclean children is diminishing: he holds out no such hopa of 
relief from the greater evil. And in the papers recently I read 
that the London L.E.A. have discovered that one-third of their 
girls are unclean, and have voted £150 for sterilizers to clean their 
flocks. Our contention was exactly set out in your ‘ News of the 
Week.” If parents prefer to pay for that which they can haye 
free, why should they be forbidden ? In this town it is not merely 
the loss of £600 a year to the ratepayers that we lament; it js 
the destruction of the work of more than forty years.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. M. 8S. Kynnerstey. 

Chester. 





THE HEALTH OF SCHOOLCHILDREN. 
{To tne Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of June 8th you publish a most interesting 
letter from Major Nobbs, entitled “A Food Truth Offensive.” At 
the beginning of this year I took advantage of my position as 
Head-Mistress of an Elementary School (a small one in a poor 
agricultural district) to prove, by figures, my belief that the health 
of my children had improved during the war. I found that my 


| boys’ average gain in weight was thirty-seven per cent. greater, 
ie tke Guess ect eae ns anes Ge ek eel te | and the girls’ ten per cent. greater, during 1917 than during 1916. 


We are apt to forget that the best Public School | 











(The discrepancy between the respective weights of boys and girls 
is due, I think, to the fact that girls usually gain in weight more 
quickly than boys.) I got my results only from children who had 
been with me at least two years—and all of them—twelve boys and 
twelve girls. These results are, of course, only interesting to the 
parents and to me, but if similar results could be obtained from all 
schools in all counties the subject would be of national (and 
perhaps international) interest. I suppose every Local Education 
Authority has its own echeme for medical inspection of school- 
children, and where a scheme exists records are made every year 
of weight, height, &c., of individual children. Therefore every 
Education Committee can demand from each of its Head-Teachers 
a simple statement such as I prepared; cach Committee can com- 
bine such results and issue an average percentage, and these 
figures can again be pooled, and, if enough Local Authorities join 
in the scheme, the result will, I think, prove the well-being of 
the elementary-school children all over England. The comparison 
of results from town and country districts would be very interest- 
ing. If all English children are as well and vigorous as mine, I 
wish the Germans could know it. I think they would be tempted 
to scrap their ‘ U ’-boats in despair.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vio.er M. E. Brrrew. 

Hinton Ampner School, Alresford, Hants. 

P.S.—The scheme would entail little work. Each Head-Teacher 
would find it would make a nice little series of arithmetic lessons 
for the upper standards, and I suppose a couple of clerks would 
make short work of the schools’ results for each Committee, and 
the Board of Education would have the easiest task of all. 





FOUR RULES OF WARFARE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tse “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Writing some five centuries ago, the Spanish author of the 
Crenica del Conde Pedro Nino says that a man may save his soul 
in Christian warfare if he keep four rules: (1) to kill no prisoner; 
(2) to respect churches and their contents; (3) to respect all women, 
married or single; (4) not to burn crops or houses, “ since this 
injures innocent persons and little children who have done no 
wrong.” Jt is true that he prefaces these regulations with the 
remark that the war must be a just war. Possibly the Germans 
consider that the consciousness of waging an unjust war absolves 

them from these and similar rules.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. F. Geran. 
NAPOLEON III. ON ENGLAND AND PRUSSIA. 

{To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Specraror.’'] 
Sirn,—The following extract from the account of an interview with 
Napoleon III. at Wilhelmshohe in 1870, which occurs in a book 
called Glances at Great and Little Men, by Paladin, published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low in 1890, may be considered of sufficient 
interest at this time to merit publication in your paper :— 

“ Several of his remarks made a deep impression on me; one was, 
‘I was well served in one way; 1 knew all about the German 
Army,’ then with a smile, ‘mere than I did about my own. About 
that they deceived me—I fear, wittingly.’ Another was still more 
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striking. It was: ‘ Sedan was really lost when England drew back 
so strangely in the Schleswig-Holstein business. I have always,’ ho 
added, ‘ foreseen the aggrandisement of Prussia, and.done what I 
could to check it. But the Powers not immediately threatened 
would never join me. One day they will pay.the penalty. United 
they might have kept the power of Prussia within due bounds; as 
it is, they will be devoured singly.’ I suggested that he probably 
did not mean to include England in this prophecy, as her insular 
position would no doubt protect her. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I did not 
mean to include England; she will not be devoured; but even she 
will be crippled. As it is, she is already shorn of much of her 
prestige; and prestige,” he added, in his dreamy professorial 
manner, ‘ is not a thing of the imagination merely; it is an actual 
factor in politics, not precisely calculable, but still with a real 
equivalent in men and money.’ ‘England,’ he went on to say, 
‘loves Neutrality, and on the whole Neutrality has been of use to 
her; she has often managed to get other nations to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire for her. But she has a more direct interest 
than she is at present aware of in curbing the power of Prussia.’ 
He smoked a few seconds in silence, and then, noticing that I 
seemed to be waiting for some further explanation, he said: 
‘Prussia is one of England’s rivals on the seas. She is a colonizing 
nation. One of these days she will become a great naval power.’ 
Then he went back to the war. ‘You must remember,’ he said, 
‘that I inherit a warlike tradition but I detest war. The war was 
forced upon me. Bismarck managed to inflame the passions of 
both nations. Then war became inevitable, and the only thing I 
could do was to act as the representative of insulted France. I 
was not the aggressor, though I was made to appear in that light. 






Posterity will judge me fairly, and lay the blame on the right 
shoulders.’ ’” 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 
SIONS. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—I am rarely in Ireland without being struck by some 


expression which, though not Hibernian, in the usual sense, seems 

Why should I, who worship in the Scotch Church, 
when I cross the Channel, a “ black-mouth Preshy- 
terian’’? ‘* Black-mouth ” or “ black-mouthed,” in the senso of 
slanderous or foul-tongued, one can understand. But I am assured 
in Ireland that the epithet is applied there only to Presbyterians, 
and why this should be so it is not easy to discover. Can the 
expression be synonymous with = ** whey-faced,” and 


peculiar. 
hecome, 


“sour or 
have crossed from England in the time of the Commanwealth ? 
Perhaps some of your readers can enlighten me. A curious word 
I heard the other day in Belfast, when I was offered “ pamphrey ” 
at lunch, where it figured on the restaurant bill-of-fare. It turned 
out to be a local name for spring cabbage. It is not mentioned in 
Murray; but Wright’s Dialect Dictionary quotes it as used in 
Antrim and Down, no derivation, however, being given. Could it 
have anything to do with the French pampre, a vine leaf or shoot ? 
In any case it seeins odd the word should be common in Ulster 


H. MW. 


and nowhere else.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE HIGHWAY CLUBS. 
(To tHe Eprroz or true “ Specrator.''] 
Sir,—May we beg a short space in your valuable paper to solicit 
the help of your readers in the followirg matter’ Those of us 
who have given up our time to work amongst boys and girls have 
viewed with profound distress the reports of thea Home Office 
from time to time of the alarming increase in juvenile delin- 
quency due to war conditions. One of the many suggestions of 
the ILome Office to remedy this evil is that such institutions as 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, Scout troops, &c., should as far as possible 
ba kept going. Here in the heart of East London—Rateliffe High- 
way—we have two large working Jads’ clubs known as Paddy's 
Goose and Broad Street Clubs. Owing to difficulties of accom- 
modating the large numbers seeking admission, we have been 
compelled to take other premises to house the overflow. The boys 
and girls are here in hundreds, but it is impossible to cope with 
them owing to lack of workers. We feel that there are amongst 
your readers many men and women who might be able to spare 
one evening a week and come along and help us, and we should 
ha very glad to hear from any who might help. Our experience 
teaches us that the influence of one whom they esteem leads to a 
sense of self-respect, and surely there must be many men and 
women (for we have a girls’ club also) who would gladly help. 


lor the new branch of the work we urgentiy need a piano, gramo- J 





phone, furniture of all kinds, sowing machine, and hockey sticks, 
and we should be grateful for any such gifts.—We are, Sir, &., 
A. Barrour, Treasurer. 
3 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1 
LS. - Civpsens, Hoe, 
294 Burdett Road, LE. 14. 


Tne Highway Ciubs in Laat London. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To tas Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have not seen any letter on this subject that quite goes to 
Surely between employer and employed, in 
co-operation, not competi- 


the root ef the matter. 
whatever branch of life, the secret is 
tion. I think of two households side by side—the one happy, the 
other miserable. In the first all work together for the common 
good; in the second each member is trying to get the better of 





everybody else. After twenty-one years of experience, I can say 
that a really good mistress will have no difficulty in getting really 
good servants. It is not an affair of bicycles, writing-tables, or 
even early cups of tea: it simply is co-operation coupled with 
common-sense, and some sense of humour. We are two mistresses, 
one master, a baby or two (or three), and six servants: all except 
the infants do their share of war work, and by carrying out the 
above-mentioned conditions we live and work together in concord 
and comfort.—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. 








(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
I have noticed that several of your correspondents draw 
attention to the undoubted fact that among unthinking people 
domestic service is looked down upon. Many people would, [I am 
convinced, share my opinion that the best class of servant includes 
somo of the most meritorious persons in Great Britain. If there 
is such a thing as skilled labour, surely the term would apply 
to a first-rate butler, coachman, cook, housemaii, or lady’s-maill. 
If this is admitted, why should not such efliciency be ollficially 
recognized? I would suggest that the State should bestow a medal 
for long and faithful service in private families—say a gold medal 
for twenty-five years’ service, a silver medal for fifteen years’, and 
a bronze medal for ten years’. This would constitute a State re- 
cognition of a splendid type of British man and woman, and might 
do something to stamp out the contemptible idea that faithful 
domestic service deserves anything but the highest respect. Has 
it ever been seriously suggested that there should be schools fo: 
training servants in Great Britain, as there have been for years 
in some countries where domestic service is taken up as a seriots 
and honoured profession?—I am, Sir, &c., Evita Grant Durr 
Earl Soham Grange, Framlingham. 


Sir, 





(To THe Eprror or tHE ‘ Spectaror."’] 
Sir,—I am a lover of domestic servants. I feel those 
with me my friends in the deepest sense. I enter with 
terest into their family joys and sorrows, and find them ready to 
enter into mine. I consult with them day by day instead of giving 
orders. I reason with them rather than make complaints. I 
encourage them to tell me their grievances instead of talking to 
I never engage a maid whom 
more 


who live 
real in- 


others who are less understanding. 
I cannot love or with whom I could not worship. I am 
careful to supply their needs of every kind as years go by, but 
never let them feel they are hired servants by bribing them with 
higher wages year by year in return for love and faithful service 
“ Every one can have a friend who knows how to be a friend.” 
My ideal is to make them feel they share my home, and as far as 
possible give them as much freedom as a faithful woman wouli 
be likely to have in her own home, with its various claims and 
duties. I feel it is to offer higher wages year by 
year unless my own income increases, or the claims on my 


unreasonable 

purse 

are fewer. A thoughtful woman easily understands this, and se 

does a right-minded girl. Domestic work is not the 

skilled labour. Its monotony lessens rather than increases enerzs 

in a woman.—I am, Sir, &e., Frances S. Cremer 
Twickenham. 


Same as 


ecceenciniemanianrannitoniaady 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectator.) 

Sir,—With regard to the question of the domestic service doth 
culty now being discussed in your columns, it has often occurred 
to me that the offer of some fixed period of free time daily woul} 
do much towards atiracting recruits. Except under the presen! 
exceptional conditions there has, so far as I know, never been any 
hard worked and badly paid thoug! 
they are that the * off. 
duty ”’ period is a time of absolute freedom, when they have not 
to account for what they do. If the registry offices could be in- 
duced to take up the idea, and boldly insist upon a minimum of, 
say, {wo consecutive free hours daily (apart from regular outings), 
I venture to say that there would be fewer vacancies on their 
books. And mistresses would do well to get accustomed to the 
idea, which is, after all, but common justice, and perhaps only 
a preliminary to the eight-hour day, which may come when women 
understand how to combine forces for their own protection.— 1 
Merits. THepsox 


shortage of hospital nurses 
and the reason probably lies in the fact 


am, Sir, &e., 
Bredon Mouse, Malvern. 
<acnicsainainsitaianremeaee 
(To rue Eprror or ras “ Specraron.”*) 
fyllowed with interest the correspondence on 
“ Domestic Service” in your columns lately, we, a3 servants of 
soine years’ standing, would like to give our opinion, We think 
W.” that the chief objections to domestic service aro 
social status’? and “ lack of liberty.” Still, living with 
patriotic people, we consider our lot far better than 
girls working in shops, &c. We agree with ous 
under the present conditions it is unpatriotic 


Stre,—Having 


with “F, 
sot l ISS of 
broad-minded, 
that of many 
mistress that 
employ a number of servants who might otherwise be engaged on 
Government work; so now the cook cheerfully does her own 
kitchen (and also assists the lady with care of chickens); the 
housemaid is single-handed; and the late “ maid ”’ has taken the 
wears 


parlourmaid’s place. Of course, this is harder for all, but 
the country in this way, and servants are 


glad to do our bit for 
We have pleasant, 


always willing to work for a good mistress. 
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iiry bedrooms, conveniently furnished; and a sitting-room with 
comfortable chairs, and a sewing-machine, where we make our 
own clothes. We arrange outings between ourselves, which we 
consider a much better plan than the usual “evening a week.” A 
lady who expects girls to ask permission to go to post is hardly 
likely to keep her servants, at any rate of the better class. Our 
mistress considers we are capable of taking an interest in current 
topics, so lends us newspapers, magazines, and good books, which 
we greatly appreciate. Another privilege for which we are 
grateful is that of occasionally having a sister or a friend to stay 
a few days. We entirely disagree with “ Dissatisfied Servant.” 
Girls certainly do not wish the lady to bring them tea in bed; 
and most servants realize that it is to their own advantage to rise 
early and get their work done in the morning. We are convinced 
that if more mistresses acted somewhat on the lines we have tried 
to indicate little or nothing would be heard of the “ Servant 
Problem.”—We are, Sir, &c., Turep Satisriep SERVANTS. 

[As one of our correspondents has expressed a doubt as to the 
genuineness of letters we have published from domestic servants, 
we may say that we have satisfied ourselves on this point by 
verifying names and addresses.—Epb. Spectator.) 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 

Sir,—Your article of June 8th suggests the thought that there is 
in the minds of domestic servants and their friends a wholly wrong 
conception of the word “service,” which should surely (especially 
in these days) be one of the most loved and honoured in our 
language. Our Saviour Himself hallowed the name “ servant” by 
His own action as well as words. That it has come to be used as 
a term of degradation seems, therefore, disloyal as well as cruel to 
those who suffer from its misuse. The impression seems to be that 
there is something akin to slavery in being a so-called “ servant,” 
the fact being apparently overlooked that we are all servants in 
one form or another. Until those who have a higher ideal are 
able to counteract this mistaken notion, would it not perhaps be a 
wise precaution, in face of the threatened domestic crisis, to drop 
the distinctive name and speak of domestic or household helpers, 
except where the good old-fashioned word “‘ maids” is still im 
use? There is sometimes a great deal “in a name,” and certainly 
many people have been hurt and hindered by the thoughtless and 
unkind use of this particular one. We, in my family, have always 
held domestic service to be one of the highest and most beautiful 
forms of work, first, because it goes to the making of happy, 
healthful homes, and calls for high qualities of character; second, 
by releasing those who have other special gifts, these can be made 
better use of when there is no hindrance from household cares and 
anxieties; third, by making the machinery of home-life run 
smoothly and happily, brain-workers (such as tired men) can find 
peace and quietness for mind and spirit as well as bodily ease 
when they return at night to their rest. 

Does not the rooted antipathy to “ going into service” arise 
partly from ah inadequate idea of the possibilities which this kind 
of work holds? Let us raise the ideal, and self-respect will follow, 
and with it a desire for greater powers of usefulness, through 
self-improvement and culture. Hence a general raising of tho 
standard and status of the work and workers. If space in your 
columns were not so precious, I would gladly tell of a faithful 
and somewhat ideal partnership in service (employer and em- 
ployed) which has lasted happily for twenty-five years this June; 
and for the blessing of which one “ partner ” at least feels she 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to Heaven, as well as to the vic- 
torious “ home-maker ” whom she desires thus openly to honour. 
—I am, Sir, &c., One wHo Now CuiinGs to tHe Tlope THat 

“Tuey atso SkrRve wHo ONLY Stanp anp Wait.” 





DOGS AND ENEMY AEROPLANES. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’] 

§ir,—A similar instance to that mentioned by your correspondent 
in the issue of July 27th happened recently. I was billeted in a 
French farmhouse near an aerodrome belonging to one of our 
night-bombing squadrons. The house-dog always remained quite 
undisturbed by our own ‘planes going out or returning, but one 
evening he started howling during mess. We went outside and 
distinguished the well-known hum of the enemy ’planes, which 
passed over shortly afterwards'and unloaded their cargo of bombs 

into some eras Be fields a short distance away. On behalf of 
nyself and the other offieers of the mess, may I take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing the paper, which we receive regularly, the best 
of luck?—I am, Sir, &ec., Constant Reaper. 

B.E.PF. 

[Dogs no doubt distinguish between familiar and strange sounds 
in the air as easily as they distinguish between footsteps.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





THE RED CROSS PEARLS. 
{To tue Eprror or tae “ Spectraror.’’] 
Sir.—Now that the raffling of the Red Cross pearls has been 
rendered impossible by the rejection of the War Charities Lotteries 
Bill, I beg to suggest a more excellent way. Hundreds of pounds 
have been raised by exhibiting the pearls here. Could they not 
be sent round the world for exhibition until the war is over or 
a sufficient harvest has been reaped? Then let them be given to 
the countries Germany has outraged, to be worn by the wives of 


—— 
their rulers on State occasions in memory of those who died for 
them and us—notably on the anniversary of that great Thanks. 
giving Day which shall see their deliverance from German 
tyranny ?—I am, Sir, &c., &. ¢. 

[Very good; but what about submarines?—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ESPRIT OF THE DIVISION. 
{To rue Eprror or rue “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sm,—I feel that it may be well worth while pointing out a fact 
which your realers, and particularly your numerous soldier 
readers, are conscious of, but yet of which they have probably not 
grasped the full significance. Before this war the old centre of esprit 
de corps was the regiment. Of course to a very large extent 
this is still the case, but yet the conditions of modern military 
organization are such that officers and men have transferred their 
deeper loyalty and affection to the men immediately around them 
—viz., the men of their division. Whenever one is in England 
the divisional mark is always an introduction, and the first ques- 
tion that rises naturally to the lips is: “ Where’s the old division ? 
How is it going on?” In France it is the divisional sign that 
one is always seeing and looking out for as part of one’s duty, 
but besides all this, it has become the social uniting force, as 
well as administrative. Under the conditions existing in the field 
to-day it is obvious that officers and men of the same regiment 
can have but little opportunity of knowing anything of each 
other. Accordingly after the war there js nu doubt that the 
commemoration of great battles will be divisional and not regi- 
mental. If this is a fact, we are surely not unwise to begin to 
accommodate ourselves to a new régime, which is important 
because of its future significance.—I am, Sir, &., 
G. D’Arcy-Biackman, C.F, 





NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY AND GENERAL FUND, 
(To rHe Eprvor or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—As you have been good enough to allow me to appeal for 
years past for contributions towards the Necessitous Ladies’ 
Holiday and General Fund, I venture once more to trespass on 
your kindness. No class has suffered more pitiably owing to the 
war than the poorer gentry through loss of work and of money, 
more particularly superannuated governesses and hospital 
nurses, literary ladies, companions, painters, musicians, actresses, 
and, indeed, all those disqualified to engage in munition work, 
and who, without the possibility of earning in the summer 
months, are left behind in the City exposed to privation. In 
cases where the poor ladies are beyond a holiday, the fund sup- 
plies them with relief in the form of food, medicine, and clothing. 
I plead, then, for the old, the helpless, and the sick. All contri- 
butions sent to appended address will be gratefully acknowledged 
and distributed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Miss) Constance Brersonm, Treasurer. 
48 Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. 





THE HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 
(To THe Epi7or or rue *‘ Specrator.’’ 

Sir,—In your issue of June 29th you say that careful housekeepers 
will have little difficulty in managing with the amount of fuel and 
light allowed under the latest Order. I wish I could be equally 
sanguine, and I should be grateful to any one who would point 
out how one ton of coal can be made to do the work of three. 
Perhaps I am unfortunately situated. My house stands high, and 
nearly all the rooms face due east; consequently the house is very 
cold, especially in the early spring. I am nearly seventy, and 
have been an invalid for some years. I can go out little in the 
winter, and I feel the cold in the house very much. I have had 
radiators put in under the windows, which add to the comfort of 
the house, but do not do away with the necessity of fires, the 
temperature of the rooms ranging from 43 deg. to 48 deg. without a 
fire. It takes nine tons of coke a year to heat the boiler for the 
radiators, and the kitchen fire takes at least seven tons of coal a 
year. We have no other means of cooking. According to the 
Order, nine tons of coke are equivalent to six tons of coal; add 
these to the seven tons for the kitchen fire, the result is thirteen 
tons, without allowing any sitting-room fire. There are thirteen 
rooms in the house, but as two of the bedrooms have no fireplace, 
our future allowance is only eleven tons per year. The allowance 
for a house with two rooms is three and a half tons, and pre 
sumably only one fire would be kept in such a house as a rule. 
If I had an allowance on the same scale it would come to about 
nineteen tons a year. The Coal Controller dees not seem to have 
taken into account that the smaller the house is the smaller are 
the rooms, and therefore smaller fires are necessary to heat them. 
He appears to have gone on the principle that the larger the space 
that has to be heated the less fuel it takes to heat it. It goes 
without saying that people in Ireland may burn as much fuel as 
they like; but why is Scotland omitted? Necessity has no law, 
and it may be that it is really necessary to reduce the consump- 
tion, but why put it all on domestic consumption? It is a measure 
which will produce great misery, probably much illness, and 
possibly many deaths. It ought to he remembered that the sugar 
and fat rations have been so small for some months that there 
will be the more need for outer heat, for most people have lost 
| fesh.—I am, Sir, &e., A. M. 
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SUSSEX SOFT TOYS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectator.'’] ‘ 
Sir,-As many readers of the Spectator have taken so much 
jnterest in our toys, I venture to write a little more about this 
small enterprise. 

Since last November, when we first put our toys on the market, 
we have done well. Through a piece of great good luck and by dint 
of perseverance and tact, we managed to secure at the eleventh 
hour a space for exhibition at the “British Industries Fair.” 
This great annual exhibition, which lasts a fortnight, is not open 
to the general public, but is reserved for buyers only, and is visited 
by business men and women from all over the world. The goods 
exhibited include glass, china, stationery, books, leather, and 
fency goods and toys. We had a little stall, all palest blue and 
white, erected on the thirty-six square feet space allotted to us, 
and our toys, being mainly black and white with a touch of colour, 
looked very well. We had to decide on a title for our signboard, 
and we were advised to adopt some non-committal name, because 
“the trade” is very conservative and does not like dealing with 
new enterprises, especially if they be village or women’s industries. 
We did not want to be passed by with a sniff and a gibe, “ Oh, 
another of these female businesses!” so we took the uncompro- 
mising name of “ East Sussex Toys.’’ We had trade-cards and 
price-lists printed and launched forth on our venture, not knowing 
if we should secure enough orders to pay vur expenses, but 
conscious of the goodwill of many friends anxious for cur success. 
lt was the test of the merit of our toys and of our efficiency. 

Within the two weeks we took orders for three thousand six 
hundred toys, and in most cases delivery was not required before 
the middle of June, so we had plenty of time to complete the 
orders. On the last day an Australian gentleman bought up the 
forty Exhibition samples for export. We also took an order from 
a South American firm. 

The sale of the toys will bring in over £300. Naturally we were 
pleased, especially as my husband, who held the stall for us during 
those fourteen weary days, heard many people say that our toys 
were—of their kind—the best made at the exhibition. The orders 
are now all distributed among the various Women’s Institutes 
in the Sussex villages where I have taught toy-making, and the 
goods will shortly be compieted and despatched, and we hope that 
these orders will lead to others. 

Our chief difficulty now is in obtaining material, especially 
cotton-plush, of which so many of the toys are made. However, we 
adapt ourselves to circumstances, and make our new designs such 
as can be carried out in obtainable materials. We now make 
“Cuthbert ” (the slacker drawn by “ Poy” of the Evening News) 
in three sizes, fourteen-inch, ten-inch, and eight-and-a-half-inch, 
and the smallest is the most popular. 

Every one of our women workers who turns out a toy takes a 
special pride in her work, for she knows that on her depends our 
reputation, and that we stand or fall together, and then careful 


work is our greatest asset and she realizes her responsibility. The | 


competition between the villages to turn out the best goods keeps 

the standard high. The spirit of the old Guilds, the pride of craft, 

has come back again to village life, and the country need be uo 

longer dull.—I am, Sir, &c., Eruet Somers. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 





“BURY OR BURN.” 
(To rue Epiror or rue “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Knowing the great interest you take in preserving the beauty 
of rural spots, I write to you for advice. There is a lovely walk, 
a right-of-way through a charming wood close to this village, just 
at the terminus of a tram or light railway to Portsmouth. On 
Saturday afternoons and Bank holidays, and indeed all fine sum- 
mer days, thousands of trippers come out from Portsmouth, and 
a great number picnic along this woodland ride, keeping it hideous 
and repulsive from spring to autumn. I go through it twice a 
day to work at a hospital, and the sight of the paper, rubbish, 
broken glass, &c., is heart-breaking. I take “ Bury or Burn” 
leaflets on my outward way, and pin them to the trees and bushes, 
aml they are always taken, and I hope read; but after two years’ 
experience I am sure that they only appeal to a class that does not 
need them. They are too long, and too reasoned to touch the 
people who offend in these ways. I think we want something in 
the form of a emall handbill, in rather large type, and with very 
striking and arresting headlines :— 
This Wood is BEAUTIFUL! 
DO NOT MAKE IT HIDEOUS! 

Waste Paper, Food, &., are DISGUSTING—BURY THEM. 
Think of the Children’s Safety, and BURY BROKEN GLASS! 
Towns are kept tidy by Scavengers— 

WE MUST KEEP THE COUNTRY TIDY OURSELVES! 
These are very feeble suggestions, but any one accustomed to 
advertising could produce something far more arresting. If you, 
Sir. could give the matter your attention, I am sure you could 





soon put out a really useful paper. It is thoughtlesgness that 
makes the people act in this apparently selfish way, and a word 
that would go home, and make them think, would do wonders.— 
I am, Sir, &., M. G. Parerson. 

Hook Cottage, Horndean, Hants. 

[Our correspondent’s suggestion for a warning notice seems 
excellent in its wording. “ Bury or Burn ” was originally written 
as an article for the Spectator, and was of course not intended to 
be used as a placard. If people anxious for the amenities of woods 
and forests pin notices to trees, as Orlando pinned up verses to 
Rosalind on the trees of Arden, the notices should be small, strong 
in texture, and not very conspicuous.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 
(To Tue Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.'’] 
Sir,—In connexion with the specimens of children’s 
recently quoted, the beautiful one commencing— 
* Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
God grant me grace my prayers to say ’— 
by 8. T. Coleridge, ought not to be overlooked.—I am, Sir, &., 
98 Bolton Road, Pendleton. Wm. Tuos. Birase. 


prayers 





(To THe Epiror oF tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of July 13th one of your correspondents 
asked if any one could suggest a simple child’s prayer, in the 
form of a hymn. The following simple hymn was taught 
to me and my brother and sisters in our nursery forty 
years ago, and may answer your correspondent’s purpose. It 
seems to me to be very nearly perfect as a prayer for a little 
child, und to be quite free from the sentimentalism your corre- 
spondent remarked in the well-known hymn, “ Gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild.” Each verse is addressed to one of the Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity, and this and the double rhyme in the 
first and third lines make it easy to learn by heart.—I am, Sir, 
Ge. &. E. L. 
“The morning bright, with rosy light, 
Has waked me from my sleep, 
Father, I own Thy love alone 
Thy little one doth keep. 
All through the day I humbly pray 
Be Thou my guard and guide; 
My sins forgive and let me live, 
Lord Jesus, near Thy side. 
O make Thy rest within my breast, 
Great Spirit of all grace, 
Make me like Thee, then shall I be 
Prepared to see Thy Face.” 





{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.''] 
Sir,—In answer to your correspondent who is endeavouring to 
find some simple verses for a child’s first prayers, may I suggest 
for morning prayers the following ?— 


* Father, we thank Thee for the night 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 
Help us to do the thing we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all we do, in all we say, 
To grow more loviug every day.” 

—I am, Sir, &., 


. F. £. 








(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.'’] 
S1r,—I think Mr. G. Williams would find what he requires in the 
“ Prayers for Little Children ’’ printed on a card for the Mothers’ 
Union, and to be obtained from Messrs. Warren and Co., Win- 
chester.—I am, Sir, &c., Ciara S. Sinciair. 
The Greenway, Shurdington, Cheltenham. 





THE TIRED WOMAN. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I shall be grateful to you or to any of your readers if you 
can inform me where I can find in its entirety the epitaph of the 
Tired Woman. The only lines that I know are these :— 
** Here lies a woman who always was tired, 
For she lived in a world where too much was required— 


Don’t grieve for me, friends, don’t grieve for me never, 
For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Tirep Woman. 








POETRY. 


—>——— 
SEEN FOR THE SECOND TIME. 


(To T. M.) 
Perer, 
Do you remember the stage box 
+The one on the left— 
Twelve Christmas holidays ago, 
And the smallest sailor there, who cried 
When the Pirates came so near ? 











He still wears sailor’s clothes, 

Peter, 

But now he chases Pirates; 

Real live Pirates, 

Peter! 

Not the sort who leave 

Rich, Damp, Plum, Cake 

On the shores of blue lagoons, 

But the sort who leave 

Big, Dark, Hard, Mines 

In grey, angry seas. 

‘And all the little girls there, 

Peter, 

Twelve Christmases ago, 

Who clapped so hard to save your Tink, 
And rather liked the Pirates 
—Specially Smee: 

They've gone the way of Wendy, 

Peter, 

And all grown up so much 

You wouldn't like them a bit, 

Deter, 

Now. 

—For some have given their thimbles away 
Yor cver, 

And can never give any more, 

And though a few are real live Mothers, 
Peter! 

Lots of them can never, never be Mothers at all. 
And all are awfully grown-up, 

Teter, 

And some are rather sad, 

You know what it was like, 

Peter, 

When Wendy went away? 

It’s just the other way round for them 
Now. 

But, Peter, 

You can't hide from them 

All the Shadows on your stage, 
Laughing Shadows, 

Coo-ceing Shadows, 

Shadows having pillow fights; 

All the boys who heard you say, 

Peter, 

That you didn’t want to grow up, 

All the boys who thought it silly of you 
Not to want to be a man. 


They went laughing out of the theatre, 
Veter, 

And laughing back to school, 

And laughing off to a real big fight 
In a big unhappy world; 

And they fought as you do, 

Deter, 

As the sons of English Mothers, 
And they played at being grown-up 
Just like you: 

—With searcely-broken voices 
Shouting stern and grown-up words, 
‘And with mask of men’s seriousness 
Over their boyish eyes; 

They bore great responsibility, 
Veter, 

More real even than yours 

When you played at being Father 
To Michael and ‘Twins and the rest. 


Hut they tired of the grown-up game, 
Veter, 
They got very, very tired, 
‘And when something within them cried 
~ Amidst sights and sounds unspeakable— 
“1 won't be grown-up! I won't! I won't! 
Just as you had cried in Michael's nursery, 
It wat allowed them, 
Peter, 
To throw it all away 

: —All the grown-upness— 
Amd to be bors for ever 
With you, 
Just like you. 


” 


D. S$. 


NOTICE.—Whien * Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
she writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or arc marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or wish the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
tinterect and importance to warrant publication. 
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BOOKS. 


—— f—— 
NATIONALITY AND GOVERNMENT.* 

In its outward form Mr. Zimmern’s book is unusually attractive, 
Like other volumes lately issued by the same publishers, it shows 
that care and thought have been expended on the choice of a good 
and clear type, on the arrangement of the page, and on the simple 
and tasteful binding. We purposely draw attention to these points, 
because the war is being made an excuse for carcless and slipshod 
ways in the produotion of books. The excus2 is obviously invalid. 
The truth is that in war as in peace few publishers attach sufficient 
importance to the charm of a well-printed book, which invites 
the reader's attention. In this ease, at any rate, the contents 
are not unworthy of the setting. We do not always find ourselves 
in agreement with Mr. Zimmern, but he writes so well, and shows 
such wide knowledge and such a breadth of view, that he is stimu- 
lating and suggestive even when he doesnot convince. The book is a 
collection of articles, chiefly from the Round Table, and addresses, 
written during the war, and dealing with the political problems 
arising out of the war and with the economic problems to which the 
struggle has given a new aspect. In the Preface and in the closing 
essay he defines clearly the three doctrines which are in confliet— 
| Prussianism, Bolshevism, and the liberalism (without the capital 

letter) which is traditional in Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
and which has two articles of faith—namely, ** that right and wrong 
apply to public affairs,’ and ‘that Justice and Liberty are the 
chief political goods, and Injustice and Servitude the chief political 
evils."” To emphasize his view of the gulf that yawns between Ger- 
many, with its despots and Socialists in close alliance, and Great 
Britain he says, not without truth :— 





** Men like the late Lord Salisbury and Mr. Elihu Root appear to 

some, on their political record, as Conservatives and even Re- 
actionaries ; while, in the eyes of others, the names of Keir Hardie 
and George Lansbury spell Socialism and even Revolution. In 
reality, however, seen, as it were, fram above, the two former are 
merely Liberals of the Right, and the two latter Liberals of the 
Left.” 
“The two chief weaknesses of British liberalism,’ he goes on to 
say, ‘are ignorance and amiability,’ and he points out how 
grievously Mr. Henderson and other leaders of the British Labour 
Party have erred in assuming that Socialism has the same vague 
significance in Germany or Russia that it has here. To Socialism 
of the Continental type, based on materialism and the class war, 
““economics is the centre of life, and the conquest of wealth and 
powcr by the oppressed class the supreme aim.’’ But to liberalism 
‘* spiritual forces are the centre of life, and the supreme aim is the 
application of moral and spiritual principles both to politics and to 
industry.’ There is no compromise between these divergent views 
of life. Mr. Zimmern says wittily that if Germany is called the 
home of ‘‘ reduced Christianities,”’ 

“Similarly, England might be called the home of ‘ reduced 
Socjalisms,’ in which Nonconformist elders proclaim the doctrine 
of the class-struggle bet ween a prayer and « hymn and Trade Union 
leaders, who know their New Testament far better than their 
Marx, vainly strive to adjust their minds to the materialistic con- 
ception of history; in which, finally, the Socialist Republic, to 
which the orthodox continental believer looks forward on the 
morrow of the barricades, is replaced, in ® country where Socialist 
parsons preach at court, by the far more solid and satisfying 
prospect of a ‘ Co-operative Commonwealth.’ ” 

The strong Church and Nonconformist element in British Socialism 
has no parallel in Central Europe, where even the so-called 
“Christian Socialists ’’ show little trace of Christianity. 

The most striking pages in the book are concerned with the 
problem of Natfonality. Mr. Zimmern says at the outset that 
‘‘ gelf-determination "’ is “not a principle of liberalism but of 
Bolshevism,” and that ‘it is impossible to believe, at one and the 
same time, in the teachings of Trotsky and in the political religion 
of Abraham Lincoln, in Soviet manifestoes and in the Gettysburg 
speech.”’ He might have added that even the Bolsheviks have not 
applied the principle consistently. They used force to prevent 
Finland from determining its own destiny, and thus gave thé enemy 
an opportunity of intervening on behalf of Finnish liberties, and 
they interfered also with the Ukraine. We may go on to explain 
that the author, like the late Lord Acton, does not regard Nationality 
as a safe basis ef government. Lord Acton in his vehement way 
said that ‘“‘the theory of Nationality is more absurd and more 
criminal than the theory of Socialism.’’ Mr. Zimmern, with less 
vehemence but more precision, urges that Nationality is a condition 
of mind as opposed to Statehood, which is a condition in law, He 
would define a nation as “‘ a body of people united by a corporate 
sentiment of peculiar intensity, — and dignity, related to a 
definite home-country.” Nationality, again, ‘rightly regarded, 
is not a political but an educational conception.”’ ‘* It is a safeguard 
of self-respect against the insidious onslaughts of a materialistic 
cosmopolitanism.”’ The author fears the Prussian or Turkish 
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method of dealing with alien nationalities less than the American 
method of peaceful assimilation, because he regards nationality 
as a deeply rooted and essential element in human nature, which 
cannot be destroyed without doing grievous harm, as one may sce 
in the denationalized Levantines :— 


“Compare the nationalists and the cosmopolitans or Bolsheviks 

of your own acquaintance ; and ask yourself why it is that the latter 
are so often so arid, so cantankerous, so thin-blooded, so mean- 
spirited, so unworthy of their cause (which, after all, includes many 
noble elements, little as one might conclude so from most of its 
exponents). Such people are like cut flowers: they draw no 
nourishment from their native soil. Or compare the achievement 
of communities which foster the national tradition with that of 
those who reject it. Why do Palestine, which is the size of Wales, 
and Attica, which is smaller than Yorkshire, mean more to mankind 
than the whol of the New World ? Why do the fruits of the human 
spirit, as a great Welshman has said, grow best on the little trees— 
not only Greece and Judea, but Tuscany, Holland, Flanders, Norway, 
England ?” 
He does not like the common view of America as a “ melting-pot ” 
of races, nor does he believe that it is true. On the contrary, he 
contrasts the record of the ‘‘ great international States,’ the British 
and American Commonwealths, with that of typical ‘ national 
States’ like Germany or the Balkan countries, continually vexed 
by political Nationalism which “does not make for tranquillity.” 
He urges that the success of America in absorbing myriads of alien 
immigrants is due to her tolerance, and that the immigrants will 
become good Americans just in proportion as they do not cease to 
be good Poles or good Jews or—shajl we say ?—good Germans. 
The author himself admits that he is conscious in his own case of 
a clear distinction between citizenship and nationality, between 
the call of the State and the call of the blood, and he thinks that 
the distinction has a spiritual value in a world that tends to excessive 
uniformity. Mr. Zimmern's theory is open to the obvious objection 
that it does not allow for the formation of new nationalities, variants 
of an original type, es in the Dominions or in Western America or 
the Middle West. Moreover, he is inclined to regard the resistance 
of nationalities to absorption as more or less constant, whereas it 
would seem to vary widely, the Jewish race showing the greatest 
resistance and the German perhaps the least of all, as the German 
Government found out leng ago. The author illustrates the 
strength of the economic motive by a whimsical anecdote of a 
Greco-American greengrocer whom he met at Argos. Mr. Zimmern 
asked the man whether he thought of taking a Greek wife back to 
America. ‘ Not on your life,’ was his reply ; ‘* 1 mean to marry an 
American girl. Think of the custom I shall get from my wife's 
relations.”’ Nor is it quite clear that a change of nationality need 
be more harmful, spiritually, to an intelligent man than the attempt 
to uphold what we should call a dual nationality, which in the case 
of decent Getman-.Americans must be a very sore trial nowadays. 
Yet Mr. Zimmern’s doctrine in the main is surely sound. It accords 
with the vast experience of the British Empire and of America, and 
it leads to a reasonable method of rearranging Eastern Europe 
after the war. <A purely Nationalist solution of that problem would 
convert Eastern Europe into a medley of innumerable little States, 
which, like the States of Germany before the Revolution, would 
tend to quarrel among themselves and to invite the interference 
of their powerful neighbours. Some larger and more permanent 
remedy is needed, such as the Slav Confederation which is now being 
discussed by the Czechs and Southern Slavs, or the Russian Federal 
Republie which the Russians, disillusioned by the ruthless German, 
are beginning to strive after. In deprecating political Nationalism 
the author does not, of course, question the right of the Prussian 
Poles and Danes and the Austrian Slavs and the Armenians and 
Syrians to seek their freedom. These peoples are oppressed hecause 
they are not Germans or Turks, and therefore give a nationalist 
form to their demand for ordinary civic liberties. But the author 
obviously has no sympathy with people who, like the Sinn Feiners, 
have no real grievance against their Government, and who seek to 
make nationality alone the excuse for insurrection, in the avowed 
hope of being able to oppress their fellow-citizens of another 
nationality. 





THE DELPHIC ORACLE.* 

Tuts interesting and scholarly treatise is an expansion of the 
Thesis which Mr. Dempsey submitted for the Degree of M.A. 
in the "National University of Ireland. Professor R. 8. Conway, 
of the University of Manchester, one of the board of Classical 
Examiners who unanimously awarded the Degree with Honours, 
urged the writer to revise his Thesis for publication in book form, 
with the result that we now have an admirable monograph 
treating for the first time in English of the influence of the 
Oracle under the three heads of polities, religion, and morality. 

Dealing with the order of the different cults, Mr. Dempsey accepts 
the unanimous testimony of antiquity—‘ given in the hey-day of 
Apolline glory ’—that Ge, the Earth-Goddees, was the original 
possessor of the shrine. A more difficult problem is that of the 
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priority of the cult of Dionysus. Here Mr. Dempsey differs from 
M. Bouché Leclereq and Miss Harrison, both of whom maintain that 
Dionysus preceded Apollo at Delphi. ‘The wealth of the Oracle 
was proverbial in the days of Homer, and Mr. Dempsey in- 
clines to the theory that the Dorians, attracted by its fame, 
seized end transformed it in the interest of their tribal god 
Apollo, Of the extrinsic causes of the influence exerted by the 
Oracle, Mr. Dempsey specially insists on the old religious associ- 
ations of the shrine end the position of Apollo as the inter- 
preter, mouthpiece, and sole confident of Zeus. Geographically, 
Delphi, as the most convenient centre for all the leading Greek 
communities, was regarded as the “navel of the earth,” and, 
by the extraordinary natural impressiveness of the surroundings, 
was peculiarly fitted to strike the superstitious minds of bygone 
ages. The intrinsic causes of the prestige of the Delphic Oracle 
are then considered. Foremost among these was the prophetic 
frenzy of the Pythia, regarded as coming directly from the god. 
This ‘ enthusiastic ’ method of divination, in which the human 
soul is possessed by the divinity, dominated all other methods 
at Delphi. The 
to Phitarch, a simple, unlettered peasant, whose utterances were 
taken down, interpreted by means of a code by the priest in 
attendance, and reduced to metrical form. The choice of 2 woman 
may have been a heritage from the cult of the Earth-Goddess, 
but in a most interesting passage Mr. Dempsey points oub the 
psychological reason, that in all times and countries wonren are 
especially prone to orgiastic religious seizure, and that the modern 


“medium” was always a woman; according 


spiritistic medium is usually a woman, and, as in the case of 
the Pythia, chosen from the uneducated classes. ‘he physical 
cause of the inspiration is generally believed by gmcrent writers 
to have been a mephitic exhelation from a chgsm over which 
the tripod was placed. Recent excavations have failed to tri co 
this cleft, which may have been obliterated ky etirthquakes ; the 
mephitie vapour theory is never mentioned Vy the earliest writers. 
Mr. Dempsey suggests that Justin's account of the draught of cold 
air which turned the minds of the prophetesses to madness may 
represent the core of fact on which Jater writers based their 
exaggerations. But he demurs strong?y to the view that the Oracle 
was a conscious fraud. The voice of et¥quity is well-nigh unanimous 
in proclaiming its veracity. As for the view which we should 
hold of the genuineness of the Ofacle, Mr. Dempsey comes to 
the conclusions that fraud cannot have been the constant practice 
of the priesthood; that the frenzy was real; that, making all 
allowances for post-eventuin prophecies, such a test Oracle as 
that of Croesus points either to telepathy under abnormal psychic 
conditions, or to violent ‘ posse ssion,”’ of which Scripture afforcs 
us sO many instances—a view anticipated by the late Mr. Myers 
in his essay on Greek Oracles. 


Mr. Dempsey notes that the political censultation of Delphi 
dates from @ camparatively late period. On the whole, no serious 
abuse of power can be laid to the charge of the Delphic priesthood, 
though they did show partiality, especially to Sparta. But Delphi 
was dependent for its subsistence on the charity of Apollo's 
worshippers, and while this fact saved the priesthood frem dangerous 
intervention, it led to overcautiousness and timidity. In the 
blackest hour of Hellas the Oracle failed lamentably, counselled 
flight, and it was only the genius of Themistocles that saved its 
face. The Delphic priests had not, and could not afford to have, 
a marked political propaganda. They were  self-protective, 
opportunist, accommodating. In their rebukes of tyrants and 
tyranny their record is more edifying; in the encouragement of 
colonization the Oracle deserves unqualified praise, though here 
again interested motives came into play—tithes and offerings 
and increase of wealth. Mr. Dempsey reminds us that, being 
in touch with all parts of the known world, the Delphic priests 
commanded unique sources of information; they were in fact 
a “ great intelligence bureau,” and hence rendered valuable services 
to emigrant leaders, As legislator, Pythian Apollo contented 
himself with vague general suggestions. There is no authentic 
evidence to show that any Code was drafted at Delphi. The Delphic 
god was no abolitionist of slavery, but undoubtedly fostered the 
manumission of slaves and helped to ease their lot. If ineffectual 
as a unifying influence in politics, Delphi was none the less the 
great Pan-Hellenic centre of religion. The testimony of Plato 
to Apollo as the “ national expositor’’ in matters of religion is 
convincing. Yet the Oracle was accommodating in its elvice, 
did not encourage innovations, advised consulting States to follow 
their own customs, and claimed no disciplinary jurisdiction over 
the ministers of other cults. While avoiding anything like a definite 
propagandist programme, the Delphic Oracle showed a decided 
leaning to the cults of Dionysus end of heroes. In the former 
case this was probably due quite es much to prudential motives 
—to the desire to buy off a formidable rival—as to enthu- 
siasm. Over hero-worship it assumed supreme control from 
the seventh century B.c. to the time of Alexander the Great. 
This attitude seems to infringe the rights of autonomous States, but 
Mr. Dempsey boldly explains it by paralielism with the canoni- 
zation of saints in the Roman Catholic Church, ‘“ Just as only 
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those are accepted as saints whom the Church has authorita- 
tively declared such, so, too, in ancient Greece those alone would 
receive honours whom the Oracle had raised to the heroic dignity.” 
He also suggests that the Delphic priesthood may well have 
recognized that it enhanced the prestige of Apollo to have a number 
of cults propagated at his bidding, or at least with his sanction, 
which would naturally bind men more closely to the god of the 
central sanctuary. 

On morality its influence was mixed, but on the whole 
its utterances mark an ethical evolution in the direction 
of taking more account of the will and less of external acts, 
culminating in the famous reply to Glaucus that “ to tempt the god 
and to do the act were one and the same.’ But here, as so often, 
high morality coincided with the interests of the god. Other 
utterances indicate a progress in mercifulness, though human 
sacrifices were sanctioned in early times. The recorded moral 
precepts of tho Oracle are few and were borrowed from the Sages ; 
one of them discourages the practice of going surety. Yet the 
later utterances—unfortunately not always well authenticated— 
undoubtedly insist on the sanctity of oaths, condemn breaches 
of trust, murder and theft, avarice and luxury, and in general 
champion the cause of truth. The famous response to Socrates 
“ gonferred a lasting service upon Greece in the domain of moral 
theuyht.’’ The Oracle was always the friend and patron of poets, 
philosophers, and artists. In regard to morality in the restricted 
sense, the standard of the Oracle was not in advance of its time. 
In the domain of eschatology, Mr. Dempsey notes that, apparently 
as a resulf of its association with the cult of Dionysus, the 
Apolline religion came to include two very important doctrines— 
that of the iramortality of the soul,and the existence of a life of 
happiness beyond the grave—unregarded by the early Greeks. 
The Apolline doctxine of catharsis had originally no reference 
to cleanlinéss of soul, Early purification was purely ceremonial. 
But the noble ypyowef in the Anthology, if authentic, indicate 
that the Oracle ultimately rose to a more lofty conception ; 
‘“* Lustration is an easy anmtter for the good. As for the wicked, 
not the whole ocean would waah and clean him.” In a final chapter 
Mr. Dempsey regards the Pexssian Wars as marking the turn of 
the tide in the Oracle’s greatness, and traces the slow progress 
of its downward course in the Refloponnesian War, when it showed 
gross and open partiality, in its enforced subservience to Macedon, 
and during its exposure to the ravages of.Actolians and Gauls. A period 
of revived activity followed, in which friendly relations were main. 
tained with the Kings of Pergamum, the Seleucidae, the Lagidae. 
The favour which the Oracle enjoyed under the early Roman 
Emperors was “simply an attempt, polfdical and intellectual, 
at the revival of paganism in opposition to the spread of 
Christianity.’ But after the Antonines and Severus the decline 
was decisive. In spite of Julian's encouragement, the Oracle 
proclaimed its own downfall; Theodosius closed and Arcadius 
demolished it. Its marbles were used in embellishing Constantinople, 
and ‘‘ what the Christians, anxious to wipe out all traces of paganism, 
left undone, was completed by the ravages of Nature ; such destruction 
{as has been revealed by modern excavators, mostly French} 
could only have been effected by violent upheavals.” 





THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS.* 

‘Tux third volume of The Epistles of Erasmus, translated and 
arranged in order of time by Mr. Francis Morgan Nichols, is now 
published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. A charming and touching 
Introduction by Mr. P. 8S. Allen informs the reader of the death of 
the translator, and of the scope of this his last volume, which, in 
spite of increasing age and infirmity, he was able to bring to a close. 
It covers the years 1517-18, and leaves Erasmus, a little over fifty, 
at the height of his power, ‘* beloved, indeed almost worshipped, 
by his friends, with one of the great tasks of his life, the edition of 
the New Testament, just happily completed for the second time ; 
and of the bitter controversies and disappointments that were to 
sadden his later years, as yet scarcely a trace.” 

Many of these letters will not greatly interest the general reader, 
especially if his knowledge of the time is no more than ordinary; 
but some will delighthim. A few are not from the penof Erasmus, 
but were written to him. For instance, the first in the book is 
from Sir Thomas More telling of the death of Andrew Ammonius, 
who died at Oxford of the sweatingsickness. Lllness, and the fear of 
it, played an even larger part in men’s lives than they do now. 
We are apt to imagine that sickness and death were less dreaded 
when faith was more universal, Certainly this is not the impres- 
sion given by Erasmus or his correspondents. More writes in 
August, 1517: ‘* We are in greater distress and danger than ever; 
deaths are frequent all around us."’ Andrew Ammonius, he goes on, 
‘*thought himself protected against contagion by his temperate 
habit of life, and attributed it to this, that, whereas he scarcely 

*met with any person, whose whole family had not been sick, the 
malady had not attacked any one of his. This boast he made to 
me and others not many hours before his death. For in this 
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Sweating Sickness,as they call it,no one dies but on the first day. 
I, with my wife and children, am as yet untouched ; the rest of my 
family have recovered. I can assure you, that there is less danger 
upon a field of battle, thaninthistown. It is now, I hear, be inning 
to rage at Calais, when we are being forced thither ourselves, to 
undertake a diplomatic mission,—as if it were not enough to have 
been living in contagion here without following it elsewhere. But 
what is one to do? What our lot brings us must be borne; and 
I have composed my mind for every event. Farewell.”’ 

A “temperate habit of life’ was uncommon then, even among 
men like Ammonius, in whom “ good letters and all good men” 
suffered a grievous.loss. The odium thealogicum owed not a little 
of its vonom to wine, if we are to believe Erasmus, who laments 
the fury of religious disputants, especially ‘“‘ when they grow 
fluent over their cups.” 

Another most entertaining letter which Erasmus received about 
this time contains a humorous desoription of life in Middelburg and 
the island of Zealand written by a traveller to whom the Low 
Countries, with their glistening network of waters, fine houses, 
splendid plenishings, and rich burghers, did not appeal. The 
pictures of the Flemish school charm us. Here is a word-picture 
from a different point of view: ‘The whole country is two paces 
lower than the sea at high water, and if it were not for the walls 
the. sea monsters would break in upon the inhabitants where they 
sit carousing and drinking each other's health.’’ The height of the 
dikes, which prevent all turning aside into the meadows, spoils 
for him every walk leading out of town, wherein if a man remains 
his nostrils are constantly assailed by the acrid odour of a peat 
dug out of a salt soil. 

This last instalment of the famous ‘ Letters” contains the 
character of Sir Thomas More which Erasmus wrote to Ulrich von 
Hutten. Even those to whom it is familiar will he pleased to read 
it again, it is so charming, such # model of what a portrait of a friend 
should be. More stands before us, an intensely attractive figure— 
not a tall man, but too well made to appear short, with reddish 
hair and “‘eyes a bluish grey with some sort of tinting upon them,” 
a face ‘‘ expressive of pleasantry,” with ‘a little air of raillery,” 
yet “kind and friendly.” He has a trick of holding himself a little 
to one side, ‘‘a peculiarity that is not innate, but the result of 
habit.” He speaks very distinctly and his voice is ‘“‘ penetrating ” 
rather than ‘melodious.’ He is ‘a devotee" of friendship, but 
not “‘ fastidious in choosing his acquaintance.” If this peculiarity 
entails some separations, ‘‘ he finds some opportunity of parting,” 
simply “‘ untying the knot of intimacy without tearing it.’’ He 
does not play any games, but this abstention is a matter of taste 
not of gravity. ‘“‘ From boyhood he was always so pleased with a 
joke, that it might seem that jesting was the main object of his 
life; but with all that, he did not go so far as buffoonery, nor had 
ever any inclination to bitterress.’’ He delights to observe the 
“forms, characters and instincts of different animals,'’ and his 
house is full of pete. He lives on terms of exceptional affection 
and intimacy with all his family, and loves talk, though he can 
listen. He has “drunk deep of good letters,’’ and “talks with 
his friends about a future life in such a way as to make you feel 
that he believes what he says, and does not speak without the best 
hope.” A curious comment this last upon the common attitude of 
the time in regard to an essential dootrine of religion. Men doubted 
of fundamentals, and were ready for non-essentials to send one 
another to the stake. 

Erasmus in more than one letter here quoted denies the authorship 
of his daring and witty pamphlet, Julius Haclusus. His editor 
claims for him that the denial, though intended to impress his 
correspondent with his innocence of the condemned work, is not 
categorical. It has always been considered allowable that an 
author should disown the offspring of his own soul, but there are 
ways and ways of disowning, and the reader cannot but feel that 
Erasmus's way is not altogether to his credit. All the same, we 
have to remember that the writer of such a book took his life in 
his hand, and Erasmus had no thirst for martyrdom. He felt 
compelled to write the witty and complete indictment of Papacy, 
as distinguished from Catholic Christianity, which his enemies with 
unexpected perspicacity correctly fathered upon him. Having 
written it, he left it to do its work. He gave up his life to the 
pursuit of truth and moderation, even if he was not prepared to die 
for it. After all, who can die for moderation? Roman Catholics 
and Reformers were alike immoderate. Erasmus could not 
throw in his lot with either. It was to save his conscience quite 
as much as his skin that he remained outside both oamps. He had 
a deep interest in religion, but his interest in literature was greater 
still. Superstition he hated, fconoolasm he hated. He did his 
best, he said, to keep back the “‘ young Germans’’ from their 
violence. Why did they want to destroy churches among their 
minor activities? He could not, however, refrain from slyly 
observing that the saints to whose credit so many miracles were 
laid in the past had not lifted a finger in their own defence. Perhaps 
his position could not be better summed up than in the following 
words culled from a letter which he wrote to Cardinal Wolsey in 
May, 1517: ‘‘ Whatever exertions I have hitherto made, have been 
made for the assistance of honourable studies and the advancement 
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of the Christian religion ; and all persons on every side are thankful 
for what has been done, except a few Theologians and Monks, who 
have no wish to be wiser or better than they are.” 





IN THE FOURTH YEAR.* 

Mr. H. G. Wetts has republished his newspaper articles on the 
League of Nations and on War Aims, together with an effective 
plea for Proportional Representation. Writing as ‘‘a sample 
common person ”’ in one place and as one of the intellectual minority 
in another, he denounces from either position the diplomatists and the 
experts, and of course the politicians. He is, he tells us, ‘‘ bitterly 
opposed ”’ to “‘a@ peace with an unrevolutionized Germany ’’; 
he is, we infet, convinced that this war is a just and righteous 
war. But he works himself up into such a passion with the diploma- 
tists @s to use language which might imply to a hasty reader that 
all the belligerents were equally to blame for the outbreak and 
continuance of the war. The staff of the British Foreign Office 
are not, as Mr. Wells supposes, a set of aged noodles who conduct 
our diplomacy as they please, without reference to the Government 
or to Parliament. They merely carry out the instructions of Mr. 
Balfour and the War Cabinet, as they carried out the instructions 
of Lord Grey of Fallodon. It ought not to be necessary to state 
this elementary fact, but Mr. Wells makes such play with the 
alleged ignorance, anti-democratic prejudice, and complete irre- 
sponsibility of our diplomatists that he will mislead some of his 
readers. His reference to the ‘‘ disastrous web of greedy secret 
treaties ’’—‘‘ schemes of aggression ”’ and ‘‘ evil acts *—which were 
made by the Allies after war began is utterly unjust, as we 
showed in detail in last week’s issue. The Western Allies 
made no agreements of which they need be ashamed. Mr, Wells 
is an enthusiast for a League of Free Nations, but we gather 
that he would not admit Germany to the League until she has a 
genuine democratic Government. The League is to take over 
Central Africa and, apparently, all of our Empire outside the self- 
governing Dominions. Mr. Wells does not explain how Uganda, 
say, would benefit by transfer to a combination of Powers, though 
he scofis at all the British officials who know Africa and who 
have ventured to disagree with him. He is obsessed by the curious 
delusion that if the Allies were to ‘‘ revise their war aims,’’ in the 
current phrase, the Germans would—or might—suddenly compel 
their Emperor to stop the war. On the other hand, Mr. Wells 
honestly admits that, ‘‘ whether England has done right or wrong 
in the past,” he would not endure the prospect of seeing her defeated, 
and that Germans probably feel the same about their country 
As a matter of fact, President Wilson, whom Mr. Wells praises, has 
made America’s war aims “ transparently and convincingly clear.” 
It is vain to suppose that the German public awaits any fuller 
definition of our war aims when President Wilson has definitely 
given Germany the choice between overthrowing the Hohenzollerns 
with all their system and war to the uttermost. Similarly, when 
Mr. Wells rebukes the Allied statesmen for discussing the possibility 
of economic measures against an unrepentant Germany, he overlooks 
the fact that President Wilson has pronounced for the drastic use of 
the economic weapon, if necessary. Mr. Wells has the instinctive 
feeling that there is a great deal of incompetence in high places, 
as there always has been since the world began, but he is hasty and 
unfair in apportioning the blame. As a student of history, Mr. 
Wells should not have asked the misleading question, ‘‘ What 
Englishman, for instance, can be proud of Glencoe ?”’ when he 
knows that Englishmen had nothing to do with that unhappy 
episode in Scottish politics before the Union. But an author who 
belabours so many contemporaries with so little reason probably 
does not care whether he is unjust to the English statesmen of two 
centuries ago. 





RECENT SERMONS.t 
THERE are three kinds of preacher whose sermons are worth sending 
to press, even in these days of dear paper: the scholar who can 
bring new light to illuminate the dark places of Scripture; the 
philosopher who can make theology once more a living force upon 
men’s minds; and the clear-headed moralist who can disentangle 
current problems and refer them to the governing principles of 
Christianity. There could be no better examples of the first type 
of sermon than some of those collected into the volume before us 
by Canon Charles of Westminster,! and among them none is 
likely to be so useful as that on the New Testament doctrine of the 
Resurrection. Dr. Charles begins by pointing out that a popular 
Easter hymn beginning ‘‘ On the resurrection morning soul and 
body meet again” is ‘‘a medley of false doctrine and unmitigated 
nonsense *’; and then proceeds to contrast with it the teaching of 
St. Paul. The chief point he makes is that the passage read in the 
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Burial Service, “ It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorrup- 
tion,” &¢., refers not to the body but to the spirit; and that “ to 
sow ”’ is a technical term in Jewish apocalyptic for “ sowing the 
spirit of man on the earth,’ There is no reference to burial. Thus 
the contrast made in the passage is between the life of the spirit 
in its corruptible body and its future life in the spiritual body— 
elsewhere described as “a building from God,” “ our habitation 
which is from heaven.’’ According to St. Paul, therefore, there is 
no continuity between the two bodies, and no hint of any resuscita- 
tion. The book called The Sacrifice of Thankfulness,2 by the late 
Professor Gwatkin, may stand as a happy instance of the philo- 
sophical or theological type of sermon. Professor Gwatkin made his 
mark as a Church historian; he was also a very accurate classical 
scholar as well as many other things; and the sermons here printed 
give occasional evidence of his various attainments. Thus, 
in commenting on the phrase ‘“ fervent charity”’ he notes’ that 
the idea is of a thing ‘ always on the stretch,’’ and paraphrases 
by a comparison between “ bursts of emotion” and “ steady 
earnestness."’ But the chief distinction of the book lies in the 
clearness and simplicity and spiritual force with which it handles 
such topics as ‘eternal life’ or the “‘immanence of God” or 
“ regeneration.”” The volume is prefaced by a brief Memoir from 
the pen of his pupil, Dr. T. R. Glover. A new volume by Dr. 
Henson 8 offers a number of excellent specimens of the third kind 
of sermon, that which clears and distinguishes moral notions, and 
enforces their appeal. The subject of ‘‘ Christian Liberty,’’ which 
gives the book its title, is expounded in six sermons; and any one 
who will read them attentively cannot fail to gain advantage both 
to mind and conscience. Of the other sermons, the most striking 
as well as the most timely is one which handles the thesis that 
“the failure of Lutheranism is no disproof of the Reformation.”’ 
The indictment which the Bishop of Hereford sets out to answer 
he expresses in the following propositions :— 

‘** Luther broke away from the orthodox tradition of the Church 
in the name of the individual conscience; and the individual 
conscience is less alert and active in Germany than elsewhere. 
Luther destroyed the visible unity of Christendom in the interest 
of the German people; and no people has its rights so oynically 
sacrificed to dynastic ambitions as the German. Luther repudiated 
the authority of the Church in the name of the authority of God’s 
word; and nowhere has the credit of the Bible been more effectually 
undermined than in Germany. Luther challenged the mediaeval 
hierarchy in the name of spiritual religion ; and nowhere is material- 
ism so brazen and triumphant as in Germany. ‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’” 


For the Bishop's reply we must refer the reader to his volume. 





THE THINGS OF A CHILD.* 
In this record of the childish days of herself and her sisters 
Mrs. Blundell has nothing more exciting to describe than 
a picnic or more thrilling than a visit to the dentist. But as 
readers of the novels of ‘‘M. E. Francis ’’ know, she can write 
of simple things with charm and freshness, and in her new book 
those qualities are once more delightfully exemplified. Up to 
the time of going to school at Brussels Mrs. Blundell lived 
“in a large, old, rambling Irish country-house, with long 
corridors, which were delightful to play in by daylight and 
terrifying by night.’’ Here and in the wide-spreading gardens, 
the fields and copses which encircled it, she and her three sisters 
and brother—the latter never reaching a higher status in this record 
than that of ‘“ Baby ’’—with an occasional journey to Dublin to 
visit that same ogre, the dentist, played and worked, and went 
through their little troubles and joys, which Mrs. Blundell’s 
skill elevates to events of epoch-making importance. They were 
early harassed by metaphysical problems. ‘‘ Which do you love 
best, Mamma or God?" demanded one of the children. The 
terrifying question caused a division of opinion among the sisters. 
Two were boldly for Mamma, two were—not so boldly—for ortho- 
doxy. An arbitrator was considered necessary, and ‘‘ Baby”’ was 
chosen—why, Mrs. Blundell does not say. Was it because he was 
the only male in a houseful of women—for all this happened many 
years ago before feminists became furious? The question was put. 
‘* After a moment’s reflection Baby, who was then about three 
years old, answered decidedly : ‘ First I like Mamma, and then I 
like Ham.’” Dignity was a strong characteristic of Aggie—later 
the well-known novelist Agnes Castle—and even her grief was not 
allowed to run riot. Indulging in a fit of weeping when staying at the 
house of a relative in Dublin, ‘‘ she observed that the door was 
open, and immediately formulated a reproachful and dignified re- 
quest to Shuzzey: ‘Will you shut the door, Mrs. Hughes, and not 
let the whole house hear me crying ?’ On the door being closed she 
resumed her suspended lamentations.’ Very entertaining is Mrs, 
Blundell's account of her first literary labours. She and two of her 
sisters started the Ivy Home Magazine, written and published in a 
hidden bower in the garden. Mrs. Blundell was editor and supplied 
poems, Nellie wrote the serial, and Aggie short stories. ‘‘ My 
labours as an editor,’ says Mrs. Blundell, ‘‘ were considerably 
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complicated by Nellie’s getting bored with her serials and always 
wanting to startafresh one.’ Mrs. Blundell's first story was called 
* Alfy, or The Fairy Seraphine,”’ and was followed by ‘ Mabel, 
or The Nameless One who Found a Name.’ The magazine was 
illustrated, but as the artists had not been taught drawing they 
found it ‘ easier to give a side view of our characters, their legs 
always appearing one immediately behind the other, like the legs 
of figures on an Egyptian frieze” 
** This necessity of depicting our personages en profil once caused 
me great confusion. One of my creations was described as ‘ a stout 
burly man,’ and in the accompanying sketch I had endeavoured 
to do justice to his proportions. Our Mademoiselle contemplated 
him witha pursed lip ! ‘ Vous savez, Mary,’ she said, ‘il aun terrible 
pantalon !’” 
Mrs. Blundell muses on the fact that, judged by her earlier efforts, 
the child does not seem to have been mother to the woman :— 
“The creator of the blue-blooded Mabel, the literary wallower 
in a luxuriousness only comparable to that which surrounded the 
Lady Flabella—by what ironical destiny should she devote herself 
to chronicling the humble lives of Dorset Tabitha and Lancashire 
Tummas? Can I, after all, have missed my vocation? Is my 
rightful muse still disporting herself on the ‘ eminence’ where I, 
too, was wont to dally, and is it some impish will-o’-the-wisp 
that has led me downwards to the Dorset ‘lotment anJ the 
Irish bog ?”’ 
But readers of “‘ M. E. Francis” have no doubt whatever that sho 
has followed her rightful Muse. 





THE DIVINITY IN MAN.* 

Ox of the pictures reproduced in the present volume is Gé's 
“What Is Truth?” Pilate, prosperous, stout, and self-satisCe1, 
is shown confronting his prisoner, whom he is condescending to 
banter. The great administrator has laid aside for the moment 
his social and official rank to prove to his subordinates (whom we 
are to imagine grouped admiringly at a respectful distance) that 
he knows these fellows thoroughly; they cannot score off him. 
The outstretched hand and the smirk of pleasant triumph betray 
his consciousness of the invisible gallery, and the murmur of 
applause at his dialectical victory. Before him stands Christ, 
weak, downcast, and sorrowing :— 

“Of this picture,”’ says Mr. Graham, ‘‘ the most extreme hopes 
were entertained by Gé and his friend Tolstoy, and they thought it 
might change the whole viewpoint of Europe with regard to the 
significance of Christ—a whole Russian novel on a canvas. But 
there is something lacking in it, however. We feel that Christ, 
pitiful as He is, is not saving the sinful man in His presence, and 
Pontius Pilate, instead of being in any way redeemed or made 
lovable, is shown as more odious thrown into sharp contrast with 
the unfortunate one. Even the strong man, granted that he be 
human, seems to be in need of being saved.”’ 

We have quoted this passage because it expresses better than 
words of ours could do the dominant idea of Mr. Graham's book. 
He does not find the ideal face of Christ which he is seeking, in 
pictures; he does not find it in the faces of men; but he finds it in 
the face of man. He finds it partly in every man, always disguised 
with human grossness, or overlain with human self-satisfaction, or 
distorted with human imperfection, but always in some measure 
there, alike in rich and poor, sinner and saint. Wherever there is a 


spirit of love and service (and in whom is there not, however dimmed | 


with the weakness of the flesh ?) there also is the spirit and face of 
Christ :— 

“There are two paths; one, the path of mechanical control, 
the other, the path of self-realisation. The first path is the old, the 
second the new. ‘The first is checked by condemnation of error and 
punishment ; the second must be allowed to be checked by the 
promptings of the individual human heart with infinite allowance 
made. . . . Those who hate, separate off, standardise human 
beings for commercial or military ends are of the old ; those who love, 
join together, and delight in diversity are of the new. ‘Those who 
stand on their human dignity are of the old ; those who understand 
their spiritual dignity are of the new. Those who blame others or 
seek to exonerate themselves are of the old; those who take 
sins upon themselves are of the new. Those who wish the world 
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to be controlled by justice are of the old; those who are ready | 


to solve any legal count against them by love and sacrifice are of 
the new.” 

Mr. Graham has given his reviewers much opportunity for brilliant 
persiflage ; he is unpractical, inartistic, unbalanced ; he cannot con- 


dense his creed into an epigram ; he makes no attempt to express | 
Two relate to the devices—successful in each instance—by which 


“the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible world 
in a terse and jingling antithesis. He uses quite commonplace 
phrases which furnish excellent material for facetious parody— 
phrases that have embodied the spiritual experiences of generations. 
To “that half-wisdom half-experience gives” the answer to the 
question “What is Truth?” is ‘a paradox,” and these trite 
phrases have lost all meaning. 


and vivid exactness, and pierce the understanding with e poignant 
memory of how much has been lost uadez the din and tumult of a 
world of illusior 
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To those who have ears to hear 


the same expressions suddenly strike home with a sad earnestness | 
benevolence, which is extended to ‘* bounders 
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THE NECESSITY OF POETRY.* 

As the Poet Laureate bases the necessity of poetry on a theory 
of psychology which seems to us, unfortunately, to be not quite 
adequate, and as he has omitted many of the logical steps which 
connect his conclusions with his premisses, we are by no meang 
sure that we are in a position even to state his thesis with accuracy, 
But, briefly, we take his position to be this: that poctry deals 
more particularly than other modes of expression with concepts in 
their undefined form, that it calls to its aid the subtle emotional 
influences of metre, rhythm, and harmony to express the colouring 
and blurring of our ideas which scientific prose sets aside ag 
unorganizable and useless. The theory thus crudely stated 
presupposes the possibility of drawing a hard-and-fast line between 
poetry and prose, against which Dr. Bridges of course carefully 
guards himself ; he is too skilful to attempt to fix the exact point 
at which impassioned prose fuses into verse. But while he allows 
the two provinces to overlap, he looks to the unshaped contents 
of the unconscious mind as the true material for the craftsmanship 
of the bard, and thinks that the highest triumph of his art is to 
summon such contents from their turbid depths by a phrase 
appropriating their vague and undisciplined associations. 

If we have apprehended the theory rightly, it seems to us to 
lead to a dilemma. If the limitations of the provinces are taken 
strictly (which, as we have said, Dr. Bridges objects to doing) 
they exclude such makers of urbane verse as Horace and Pope; 
while if they aro clastic enough to comprise the pedestrian Muse, 
they do not seem to mark any appreciable difference from prose, 
and they show no greater necessity for poetry than for any other 
form of expression, from the music of a Mozart to the aimless 
scribbling of a child. But as we have already admitted, we aro 
very doubtful whether our interpretation is correct. Dr. Bridges 
proceeds by spasms of inspiration, and the absence of logical 
connective tissue makes his reasoning very hard to follow. We 
quote two brief consecutive paragraphs to illustrate our point :— 











“A genius is a man whose mind has most of a right spontaneous 
activity of the concepts among themselves. 

This spontaneous activity within the mind is a definite fact of 

life; and it seems to me to be the best evidence that we have of 
the Reality of Truth.” 
No effort is made to fill up the logical chasm that yawns between 
the first of these statements and the last; and although we can 
think of several ways in which the two might be related, none 
of them appears to us to be immediately obvious or convincing, 
and we should like greatly to know if the Tredegar and District 
Co-operative Society, to whom the address was delivered, perceived, 
with the same clarity as the Poet Laureate, that spontaneous activity 
of the mind is the best evidence of the Reality of Truth. Doubtless 
considerations of available time and space led Dr. Bridges to put 
an undue condensation on his thought; and his remarks, if not 
inevitably right, are wisely and finely stimuleting. 





FICTION. 





SOME HAPPENINGS.+ 
Mr. Vacnetr’s “ happenings range from burlesque to tragedy ; 
the scene shifts from California, Oregon, and Honolulu to London 
and Brittany ; we are introduced to ranchers and trappers, ex-faro- 
dealers, artists and editors, millionaires, inventors, collectors, pro- 
fessional lawn-tennis players, Kast-cnders, and representatives of 
the ‘old nobility.’ There are one or two excursions into the 
macabre—not altogether successful, for Mr. Vachell is in the main 
too breezy an optimist to be effective in this genre. The happy 
ending is his forte, or perhaps his foible, for it is always to be ex- 
pected in spite of all untoward preliminaries. Mr. Vachell is always 
on the side of the angels, even when, as in the case of the waitress 
and her husband, they happen to be rather damaged specimens of 
the celestial breed. Mr. Vachell’s kindly outlook mey be further 
illustrated by the fact that the only editor who appears in the book 
is “‘ generous, honourable and fearless, and an uncompromising 
enemy of humbug.’ His attitude to inventors is most comforting. 
Two of the nineteen stories hinge on wonderful inventions, both of 
which bring fortune to their originators. (We fear that this average 
would hardly be borne out by the records of the Patent Office.) 
estranged couples ave restored to conjugal felicity. Two describe 
the reconciliation of fathers and children, and a third the ending 
of a vendetta between two Californian families by the precocious 
cali-love of a Romeo and Juliet not yet in their teens. In “ Dog- 
Leg Rapids” the industrious apprentice, though small of stature, 
not only triumphs over his rival, a thrasonic and flamboyant 
Hercules, but saves his life at the peril of his own. In view of this 
” and beanfeasters, 
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it is larnentable to have to confess that the character which attracts 
us most is the disreputable Nosey, proprietor of the Grand Hotel 
at Santy, who “‘ tended his own bar, played cards, and was the 
tallest talker in the county.”” Nosey’s account of how he gave up 
dancing after winning the world’s championship is indeed a ,iece 
of splendid mendacity. 





READABLE Novers.—The Master of Merlains. By David White- 
law. (Ward, Lock, and Co, 5s.)—A novel dealing with the dis- 
appearance of a pearl necklace which once belonged to Mme. du 
Barry. The best thing in the book is the character study of ‘ ‘Thomas 
Bannister,’ the adventurer of the story. This man’s absorption in 
the character which he is impersonating reaches the level of a fine 
art, and will cause the reader to be too sympathetic to his extremely 
nefarious actions.——-The Videway. By John Ayscough. (John 
Long. (€s.)—The short story is hardly ‘“‘ John Ayscough’s” best 
medium, but what the author calls his “ studies of temperament ” 
are all interesting. The little sketches in which there is least plot 
are the most successful.——Life’s Fitful Fever. By Kate Everest. 
(John Richmond. 6s.)—A war story in which a charming idyll of 
caravanning figures as a refreshing interlude, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


SOME 
— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


The National Review for August contains a highly interesting 
“Retrospect and Reminiscence ** by Mr. Maxse, who says that 
as on Saturday, August Ist, 1914, the Cabinet was reported to be 
“wobbling ”’ on the question of helping France, he and some friends, 
including Sir Henry Wilson, persuaded the Unionist leaders to meet 
at Lansdowne House and impart some moral stimulus to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Maxse says that Mr. Churchill was the only Minister 
who was doing his duty, and that the Ministers who were inclined 
to help France were in @ minority at that fateful moment. Mr. 
Bonar Law's letter, which reached the Cabinet at noon on Sunday, 
made Mr. Asquith’s mind up for him, according to Mr. Maxse, and 
enabled the Prime Minister to bring most of his colleagues round to 
the same point of view. ‘‘ By the afternoon France had received 
her first definite assurance of British support—in the shape of our 
Navy.’ Germany had declared war on France and Russia the day 
before. And yet the deluded enemy peoples have been taught that 
we deliberately made the war! 





An important lecture on ‘“‘The Achievements of France in 
Morocco ’’ by Mr. MacLeod, the British Consul at Fez, is printed 
in the Geographical Journal for August. The French have done a 
wonderful work in the past six years in establishing order and found- 
ing a wise and tolerant administration in Morocco. Mr. MacLeod's 
comparison between our task of reforming a wholly corrupt system 
in Egypt and the French task of creating a system where anarchy 
prevailed in Morocco is highly instructive. 








The Zine Industry. By Ernost A. Smith. (Longmans and Co. 
lds. 6d. net.)—This well-written and interesting book contains ao 
full account of the production, marketing, smelting, and industrial 
applications of zine, or spelter, as it is called in commerce. The war 
revealed the fact that German firms controlled the zine trade of the 
world, apart from America. ‘The Broken Hill Mine in Australia 
would supply the United Kingdom, but its output went to Germany. 
When hostilities began we found ourselves unable to smelt the 
abundant zine ore at our disposal, though zine as a constituent 
of cartridge brass was needed in immense quantities. Mr. Smith 
gives reasons for thinking that the British zinc industry has begun to 
wake up, but it is still very far from being able to smelt as much zine 
as we used before the war for the manufacture of galvanized iron and 
other purposes. 





Among the ‘‘ War Papers ” issued by the University of Chicago, 
Professor Conyers Read's paper on England and America is of 
special interest as a sympathetic attempt to explain our institutions 
to the Middle West. He says that of all America’s Allies ‘‘ England is, 
on the whole, regarded with the least favour by the Americans of the 
Middle West,” and he ascribes this regrettable fact partly to the 
large Irish and German elements in the population, partly to preju- 
dice against men who are not foreigners and yet have an unfamiliar 
accent and un-American tastes in clothes and humour, partly to 
a lack of historical perspective in emphasizing the wars of the 
eighteenth and carly nineteenth centuries and ignoring the Hundred 
Years’ Peace, partly also to ignorance of the fact that Great Britain 
under a King is as democratic a country as America itself. Professor 
Conyers Read's paper will, we trust, persuade readers in the Middle 
West that we are not so black as we are painted by the Irish and 
German propagandists. The American soldiers from the Middle 
West, who are coming here by the hundred thousand, will find that 
out for themselves, 
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Dr. Russell, the Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
at Harpenden, has issued an interesting Report for 1915-17 (Har- 
penden : D. J. Jeffery) on the agricultural research work which the 
war has made far more important than ever. The experts have been 
studying the economical use of manurcs, the ploughing up of grass- 
land, the control of soil organisins, and the nutrition of plants. 
In grassland that is broken up the wireworm is a pest that has not 
yet been conquered. Search is being made for a means of killing the 
insects. The artificial heating of the soil is known to be effective, 
but it cost at least £40 an acre before the war. Again, when grass is 
ploughed up, the seeds of arable weeds that have lain dormant for 
thirty years or more spring to life and form a nuisance. Moreover, 
the soil has stored up more fertility than can be utilized by the first 
crop, so that there is a waste of nitrogenous matter. Dr. Russell 
and his staff are also trying, on physiological lines, to improve the 
average wheat yield, which has remained stationary at thirty- 
four bushels to the acre for some years past. The Report describes 
the results achieved at the farm attached to the station, and con- 
tains summaries of the papers published by Dr. Russell and his 
colleagues. 





Fisheries of the Norti Sea. By Neal Grecn. (Methuen and Co. 
4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Green in this interesting little bool emphasizes 
the value of the North Sea fisheries and the importance of our fish- 
ing-fleet, and urges that the trade might be greatly developed if 
the fisheries were worked from fewer ports with better railway 
facilities. He goes much too far in wishing to discourege the small 
coast fishermen, who are a most valuable elementto the population. 
If all the fishing-boats were concentrated in a few large ports like 
Grimsby, the trade might perhaps yield still greater profits than it 
doesnow ; but the advantage would be dearly bought if the industry 
of the many coast fishing villages were extinguished. We cannot 


regard this question solely from the commercial standpoint, as the 


author is inclined to do. 


Registration of Veters, By J. Renwick Seager. (P. S. King. 
5s. net.)—This is a compact and useful handbecok to registration 
under the new Reform Act, the provisions of which are not alto- 
gether free from obscurity, especially in regard to women’s voting 
qualifications. The author, a well-known election agent, quotes 
the leading cases that bear on the occupation of premises and other 
problems, and prints the relevant clauses of the Act in an appendix, 
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Captain Willy Breton describes very clearly in a new pamphlet 
The Belgian Front and its Notable Features (Chatto and Windus, 6d. 
net), with illustrations and a map. The Belgian front is not more 
than twenty miles wide, but it is by far the worst part of the battle- 
line, as it runs through inundated plains and swamps. The Belgian 
engineers have shown the greatest industry and ingenuity in con- 
structing a wide zone of elaborate defences which, it is believed, 
make the Allies’ left flank from Nieuport to Ypres impregnable. 
The troops have displayed equal patience in guarding these water- 
logged trenches. They have not lost their spirit,as they showed by 
inflicting a decisive defeat on the eneiny north-west of Ypres lest 


spring. 





The True Story of Alsace-Lorraine. By E. A. Vizetelly. (Chatto 
and Windus. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a very readable book, describing 
Alsace-Lorraine and relating the history of the Provinces in con- 
siderable detail. No fair-minded reeder will fail to be convinced 
that the inhabitants were and are thoroughly French at heart, and 
that the Provinces must be restored to France. Mr. Vizetelly reminds 
us that in 1815 Prussiaand Bavaria annexed seventy-two communes, 
mainly in the Sarre Valley, including Sarrelouis, the birthplace ot 
Marshal Ney. At Ney’s trial after the Restoration his counsel tried 
to argue that, as his birthplace had been ceded to the foreigner, 
he was not amenable to a French Court. But Ney protested vio- 
lently : ‘‘No!No! I accept none of that. I am a Frenchman and I 
will die one,”? There is very considerable historical justification» 
then, for the proposal that the Sarre Valley should be restored with 
Alsace-Lorraine as they were in 1871, 





The Devcted Work of the Guardians. By W. G. Lewis. (Published 
by the Author at 100 South Hill Park, Hampstead. 2s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Lewis, who is the Secretary of the Central Committee of Poor 
Law Conferences, has written this instructive pamphlet in reply to 
the proposal of a Committee, appointed by Dr. Addison, that the 
Boards of Guardians should be abolished and their duties transferred 
to the County and Borough Councils. Sir William Chance in a Preface 
disputes the theory that there is a “‘ popular prejudice ” against 
the Guardians, who have performed a useful public service for many 
years. The author contends very forcibly that the administration of 
Poor Relief or ‘‘ Public Assistance ” is far better done by the unpaid 
representatives of the ratepayers, specially ¢ lected for the purpose, 
than it is likely to be done by the paid officials of Councils burdened 
with many other duties. We may pay too high a price for a dee ptive 
simplification of local administrative machinery. 
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Who was Responsible for the War ? By Tommaso Tittoni. (Paris: 
(Bloud and Gay.)—This little volume of speeches and articles by 
Signor Tittoni, who was the Italian Foreign Minister from 1903 to 
1909 and the Italian Ambassador in Paris from 1910 to 1916, con- 
tains some highly instructive matter bearing on Austrian diplomacy 
before the war. He reminds us that in 1909 Germany by a virtual 
ultimatum compelled Russia to recognize the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, but he points out that Italy, supported by 
Sir Edward Grey, refused to do the same until Austria had agreed to 
modify Article XXIX. of the Treaty of Berlin, relating to Montenegro. 
The German Ambassador in presenting the demand assumed a 
threatening tone, but the Austrian Ambassador, who came in, 
admitted at once that his Government ought to meet Signor 
Tittoni’s views. Austria further agreed to accept the mediation of 
the Powers in regard to Serbia. Signor Tittoni thinks that Germany, 
having frightened Russia into yielding in 1909, hoped to play the 
trick a second time in 1914, and that Austria at any rate was clis- 
appointed when Russia preferred war to dishonour. Signor Tittoni 
states also that in 1913 Austria desired to occupy Montenegro, 
but desisted in face of a strong Italian protest. The more we learn 
about Austrian diplomacy the more discreditable it appoars. 








German Intriques in Persia : the Diary of a German Agent. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3d. net.)—This pamphlet contains the diary of a 
certain Griesinger, who accompanied Dr. Niedermayer’s mission to 
Afghanistan and Southern Persia in 1915 and 1916. The mission 
failed to stir up unrest to our disadvantage, and the diary helps 
to explain its failure. The diarist reveals himself as a cowardly 
knave, jealous of his colleagues, contemptuous of the Persian 
** democrats "’ and Indian revolutionists with whom he worked, 
and greedy for personal gain at the expense of the Russian and 
British residents whose houses were robbed. Such German agents 
do their country more harm than good, and it is not surprising that 
Griesinger and his fellows, after losing their caravan, at last found 
themselves in a Persian gaol. 





Mr. Richardson Evans has printed as a pamphlet, The Anti- 
Conscription Movement (Wimbledon: E. Trim and Co.), a letter 
which he addressed to an Irish Roman Catholic Bishop, asking him 
to explain why he and his colleagues had opposed Conscription, 
and pointing out that the attitude of the Irish Nationalists made the 
position of English Home Rulers almost impossible. 


The Freedom of the Sea. (Royal Society of Arts. 1s. 6d.)—The 
three-lectures by Mr. Fiennes, Sir Francis Piggott, and Mr. Leyland, 
with a concluding summary by Admiral Slade, which are reprinted 
in this valuable pamphlet, contain the essence of a controversy 
that has caused much needless confusion. It is universally agreed 
that, as a general rule, the seas must be free to all in time of peace. 
‘The only question is as to whether in time of war enemy merchant- 
ships or goods are to go unmolested at sea when enemy property on 
land is not respected. The Germans who pillage and destroy 
private property on land claim that we should not touch their ships 
or goods at sea. That isan absurd claim. What the enemy means 
by ‘“‘ freedom of the seas’”’ is, as a German writer has candidly 
explained, nothing more or less than ‘* domination over the world 
soa,’ because, “if we do not dominate it, it may one day be closed 
against us.’’. On this question no compromise in possible. In war 
it is we who must dominate the sea or be defeated. 


France, England, and European Democracy, 1216-1915. By 
Charles Cestre. Translated by L. M. Turner. (Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 
—M. Cestre, who is a graduate of Harvard and Professor of English 
at Bordeaux University, has sought in this able book to explain 
our national character and political ideals to French readers. He 
shows such wide knowledge and sympathy that this admirable 
American edition of his book must have done good in removing 
misconceptions that still linger across the Atlantic. M. Cestre's 


details are not impeccable; the Unionist Party derives its name | 


from ite support of the Union with Ireland, and not from its advocacy 
of projects for closer union with the Dominions; the Boat-Race 
is not rowed at Henley; and, to take a larger subject, Magna 
Carta was not so much the outcome of a popular movement as 
M. Cestre, following the old historians, assumes. But the author's 
handling of the main issues is excellent. He lays stress on the 
long and continuous evolution of our governing system, and on 
the weighty tradition by which we are all unconsciously guided 
more or less. ‘‘ The English liberal method which continues ite 
peace-time processes in time of war,"’ he says politely and a little 
ironically, “‘has its drawbacks." But he assures his fellow- 
countrymen that our slowness as a people to realize the vital 
importance of the war was due not to lack of goodwill but to habitual 
caution, distrust of Government muddling, and unfamiliarity 
with foreign affairs. His contrast between the German and British 
standards of conduct is well done. We like best his fine chapter 
on “ England’s Spirit in her Literature,” and his comparison 
between French and British ideals, which supplement one another 
in such a way as to show that the Alliance between the two countries 
is founded on a rock 
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ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity, A rational and safe means of freeing the stomech 
from onemny is 0 ided by Dr, Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, made 
by Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous Dr. a 





These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid pre- 
arations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. They owe 
their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable power to 
absorb acidity To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, 
Palpitation (especially at night), and all the ills that arise from 
saliity, they are of the greatest possible benefit. They are quite 
harmless, having no effect whatever on the stomach iteolf or the 
digestive ferments. 


A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use them, 
is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases, Their action is 
so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be taken 
without fear of indigestion. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and &s., of all Chemista. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


of the lozenges will bo sent on application, 
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